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Patricia Kern as Rosina 





Sadler’s Wells Opera Companie; 
SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE TOUR 


of the following towns 


Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. (Terminus 1672) 
Week comm, 


Jan. 30 CAMBRIDGE Arts The itre 

nenemn OF saveie Rossint Feb. 6 NORWICH Theatre R wal 
Feb. 13 BARROW-IN-FURNESS 

ARIADNE ON NAXOS sR. Strauss permed, 
Feb. 20 CARLISLE Her Maje:ty’s 

DIE FLEDERMAUS J. Strauss | Feb. 27 SUNDERLAND Em dire 

Repertoire: 

KATYA KABANOVA Janacek HANSEL & GRETEL Humperdinck 


TANNHAUSER Wagner | CINDERELLA (La Cenerentola) 


The February Repertoire will include: 


Rossini 
EUGENE ONEGIN Tchaikovsky | MERRIE ENGLAND Ecward German 
e MADAM BUTTERFLY Puccini 

BARBER OF SEVILLE Rossini 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) | MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Mozart 
may book seats one week in advance of the 

general public, For details write to Mailing * 

List Dept., Sadler's Wells Theatre, Rosebery 
Avenue, E.C.1. 





Booking details from Theatre concerned 








ARNOLD ROSE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





SINGERS TRAINED FOR OPERA, ORATORIO, LIEDER and OPERETTA 


Students of singing and beginners desiring advice upon their 
suitability for a professional career, are invited to write or 
telephone for an appointment. 


6 HOLLAND PARK, KENSINGTON, W.II. PARk 8305 














Now available free on request: the complete French 
Odéon Bel Canto catalogue—recitals by Boué, Endréze, GREAT VOICES 


Friant, Micheletti, Pernet, Pertile, Supervia, Vallin, 
Villabella among others, Also the fascinating “série OF THE PAST 


panoramas”—L’Ecole Francaise de Chant, L’Ecole 
Italienne de Chant, L’Ecole Allemande de Chant, Les on record ct 


Grands Duos d’Amour, etc. Make sure of your copy by 


writing today to: 7 Shepherd it., 
DISCURIO “=. 
Tel. HYDe Park «939 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with cdvertisers 
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REFERENCE 


HE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN, LTD. 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 





FEBRUARY 1 at 7.30 p.m. 
Procter, Morison, Eddy. Conductor: de Froment 
FEBRUARY 2, 6, 8, 11, 15, 17, 21, 25 at 7.30 p.m. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


Carlyle, Salemka, Thomas; G. Evans, Turp, Quilico, Oberlin, Lanigan, Langdon. Conductor: Soiti 
(Q1, 25 M. Davies) 


FEBRUARY 3, 9 at 7.30 p.m. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


Collier; Craig, Kraus. Conductor: Balkwill 


PAGLIACCI 


Wells; Dinoff, Shaw, Ronald Lewis, MacDonald. Conductor: Balkwill 
FEBRUARY 13 at 7.30 p.m 
. 
Carlyle, Collier; Turp, Shaw, Ronald Lewis, Rouleau. Conductor: Downes 
FEBRUARY 24, 27 at 7.30 p.m. 


FIDELIO 


nac, Morison, Vickers, Hotter, Frick, Dobson, Robinson. Conductor: Kiemperer 


ill details from Box Office Telephone: COVent Garden 1066 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 








THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals: Joan Cross, C.B.E. Anne Wood 
Musical Director: Peter Gellhorn 
Staff includes: Anthony Besch, Norman Feasey, Jani Strasser, Vilem Tausky, 
Michael Warre, Christopher West 


FULL OPERA TRAINING FOR 
SINGERS, CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 


AUDITIONS NOW FOR ENTRY SEPTEMBER, 1961. 
FINAL AUDITIONS ARE HELD BY 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MANAGEMENTS OF THE 
COVENT GARDEN, SADLER’S WELLS AND 
GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA COMPANIES, 


Full particulars from 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 
MORLEY COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424. 











2 Mme of Two Around ine Mouse 


Keeps you abreast 
of U.S.A. Recordings 
and Equipment 


HIGH FIDELITY, now in its tenth year, serves the 
discriminating music listener in three ways: 
Recordings—each year 10 experts review in depth 
nearly 2,000 new mono and stereo releases on disc 
and tape. High Fidelity Equipment—features news and 
the consumers’ guide to new equipment tested in the 
Hirsch-Houck Laboratories, Music Makers—distinguished 
writers take you behind scenes with composers, con- 
ductors, performers. Take advantage of this introductory 
offer—nearly one-third saving. 


Ci. 8s 74. which | enclose, Send to” fOr music listeners 
10 months for orly 
£1°8-7 
(nearly 4 saving) 

HIGH FIDELITY, Great Barrington, Massachusetts, U.S A. 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 














St. Pancras Arts Festival, 1961 





‘T. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 


Presented by the St. Pancras Public Libraries Committee 


Box Office: TER 7070 





in association with 
The Handel Opera Society 


st Stage performance in England of 


THREE 
RELIGIOUS MORALITIES 


by CARISSIMI 

EILEEN POULTER 

MARGARET SMITH 

JEAN EVANS 

DUNCAN ROBERTSON 
NORMAN LUMSDEN 

Chandos Chorus 
Conductor: CHARLES FARNCOMBE 
Produced by Douglas Craig 


Tickets: 7/6, 5/-, 3/6 


aturday, 11 March, at 7.30 p.m. 


Tuesday and Wednesday, 
21 & 22 March, at 7.30 p.m. 
in association with 
The Impresario Society 


Ist Stage perf. in England of 


UN GIORNO DI REGNO 


A Comic Opera in Two Acts 
by VERDI 


BETTINA JONIC CYNTHIA JOLLY 
ERIC GARRETT JAMES ATKINS 
ALFRED HALLETT 
JOHN HAUXVELL 


Impresario Chorus 
Pro Arte Orchestra 
Conductor: HANS UCKO 
Producer: Michael Geliot 
Designer: Anthony Purvis 





Tickets: 
15/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 3/-. 





Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
8, 9 and 10 March, at 7.30 p.m. 


THE ITALIAN GIRL 
IN ALGIERS 


by ROSSINI 


JEAN ALLISTER EDGAR FLEET 
DENNIS WICKS 

DEREK HAMMOND-STROUD 

ANGELA RUBINI LAURA SARTI 

HEINZ DANZIGER 


Group Eight Chorus 
Conductor: PETER GELLHORN 


Froducer: Rowland Holt Wilson 


In association with Group Eight Productions Ltd. 





Designer: Jane Kingshill 


English Chamber Orchestra 
Tickets: 15/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 3/-. 


Tuesday and Wednesday, 
14 and 15 March, at 7.30 p.m. 
A Double Bill of Opera 


THE MEDIUM 
by MENOTTI 
Soloists include: 


MONICA SINCLAIR and 
AUDREY DEAKIN 


Conductor: -MYER FREDMAN 
Producer: David Gauld 
Designer: Christopher Gotch 


UNE EDUCATION MANQUEE 
by CHABRIER 


Conductor: BERNARD JACOBS 


Producer: Anthony Besch 
Designer: Peter Rice 








T kets for all performances and Free Brochure available early February. 
A. oly to Borough Librarian, Town Hall, Euston Road, N.W.1. (TER 7070). 








Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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in a new production of 


TURANDOT 


Puccini 


with 

PIERO DE PALMA - MARIO SERENI (8, courtesy of Capitol Records) 
TOMMASO FRASCATI - ALESSIO DE PAOLIS 

and THE ROME OPERA HOUSE 

ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS conducted by 


ERICH LEINSDORF 


( By courtesy of Capitol Records ) 
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A newly published Mozart opera in English 
requiring only four performers! 


— W. A. MOZART — 


THE DELUDED BRIDEGROOM 


(Lo Sposo Deluso, K.430) 

Adapted, with English words, by John Coombs 

THIS DELIGHTFUL 30-MINUIE OPERA HAS A CAST OF 

SOPRANG, MEZZO (OR BARITONE), TENOR AND BASS. 

Ask for an inspection copy. 

“Mozart’s unfinished Lo Sposo Deluso most ingenious'y completed” 
—“Daily Telegraph.” 

“Not unworthy of Figaro’”—‘‘The Times.” 

successful”—‘‘Musical Times” 


VocaL Score 10/6d. 
CHAPPELL & CO. LTD., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


“Memorably 








GABRIELLE SPEYER 


(former GERMAN CONCERT and LIEDER SINGER, Pupil of LILL! LEHMANN, BERLIN) 


Accepts Pupils for full Vocal Training (Bel Canto) 


OPERA, ORATORIO, LIEDER, OPERETTA, RADIO, etc. 


Recent successes include four first prizes at Music Festivals. 
Auditions free. 


Advisory lessons, 
All enquiries to: 
LONDON - N.W.8. 


70 CARLTON HILL - ST. JOHN’S WOOD - 
Telephone: MAI 6484. 


TUITION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN. 


CULTURAL EVENTS IN _EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — BALLET 
Inc ng 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE FESTIVAL, 9th—3!Ist JULY 


and all other leading Festivals. 

















‘ope 


Official Booking Agents for the Asseciation of E 

- ACCOMMODATIO 

FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON -: S.W.3 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 983 
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The Immortal 
, A ; 
PERFORMANCE §& Vienna recording of 


TO TREASURE! TD er 
Rosenkavalier 


now available in the 
‘GREAT RECORDINGS OF THE 
CENTURY’ SERIES 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN S > RICHARD MAYP 


LOTTE LEHMANN la 
Pheto: Courtesy of “Opera” tos: 


Setzer, Vienna 
CAST INCLUDES :— When the original recording of these selected 
rcess von Werdenberg passages was released in 1934, Herman Klein 


LOTTE LEHMANN wrote :— “One can only feel grateful that 
P , Och sey — such acombination should have been secured 
4 re " MARIA OLSZEWSKA and preserved for posterity whilst these dis- 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA tinguished artists were still in possession of 
CHORUS conducted by ROBERT HEGER their full powers. Fortunately, they give 


COLFz20/2 ample evidence of this fact all through the 


opera. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
LONG PLAY 33} r.p.m. RECORDS 


st ’ 
+ Ove ees are. E.M.I. RECORDS LTD E.M.1. HOUSE - 20 MANCHESTER SQUARE - LONDON -W.1I 
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Donizetti's ‘Poliuto’ at La Scala, Milan: Maria Callas as Paolina (fc re- 
ground), with Ettore Bastianini, Rinaldo Pelizzoni and Nicola Zacc« ria 





1a (fo re- 
Zacc« ria 


‘OMMENT 
A Question of Standards 


Elsewhere in this issue appear the Editor’s impressions of the first 
wee productions of the 1960-61 La Scala season and of two repertory 
erformances in Vienna, as well as Andrew Porter’s account of what he 
2cently saw in Rome and Naples. Readers will gather from these reviews 
vat the general musical and artistic standards of these performances 
ere not very high. Similar disappointments were experienced at many 

cf the summer festival performances abroad attended by our regular 
.ontributors, and only the other week, Edmund Tracey, writing in The 
Observer, had some very harsh things indeed to say about the standards 
cbtaining at the Paris Opéra and Opéra-Comique. Yet when we read the 
accounts in the foreign press of operas we have heard abroad, and 
listen to the often hysterical reception accorded to these performances 
by most of the audience, we begin to wonder whether our eyes and ears 
have deceived us, or whether we are so chauvinistic and prejudiced in 
favour of our native undertakings that we cannot listen to opera abroad 
in an unbiased manner. 


On sober reflection I do not think this can be the case — for more 
and more of our readers who write to us are of the same opinion. Of 
course there are still the detractors of Covent Garden and Sadler's ‘Wells, 
who think that everything in Vienna and Munich, Milan and’’Rome, 
must of necessity be so much better than anything that is ‘put 6n''i 
London ; these are generally people who either only go abroad to special 
festival performances (and, as one knows, these can often be below 
standard) and have never experienced mid-season repertory performances 
in a foreign opera house, or who have never been abroad at all, and 
base their standards on gramophone ‘records, which is an extremely 
foolish thing to do. Of course there are still many people, too, for whom 
opera means a collection of star singers in a performance which is hardly 
produced at all. 


Without meaning to offend our American readers, one gathers that 
many frequenters of the Metropolitan, Chicago and San Francisco opera 
houses, regard opera rather in this light and not as an integrated artistic 
experience. How else can one explain the remarks of Mr Fine in his 
letter on page 141 in which he says ‘I am aware that London is hardly 
the operatic centre that San Francisco is’, or the prejudice that still 
exists among many visitors to this country against Covent Garden. 


It is true that we may not produce a stream of world-beating voices 
though we have not done so badly; and for this very reason our 
eratic performances, especially those relying on Covent Garden’s small 
t increasingly accomplished. resident company, must: be carefully pre- 
red:and executed. The results in most cases are satisfying musically 
1 artistically, and certainly come as a pleasant surprise to discerning 
ics and operagoers from abroad, and generally as a relief to the 

3 tish critic, returning from his periodical foreign trip. 
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On the Road to Fidelio (1814) 
by Emily Anderson 


In the early spring of 1801 Emanuel Schikaneder, actor, singer 
playwright and stage manager, endeavoured to secure Beethoven’s services 
for the opening ceremony, in Vienna, of the recently built Theater an 
der Wien, which had replaced the old Freihaustheater auf der Wieden on 
the opposite side of the river, popularly known as Schikaneder’s theatre 
He offered him a libretto Alexander, which Beethoven immediately 
rejected but which was set to music by Franz Teyber and produced at 
the inauguration of the new theatre on June 13. 

In spite of his large box-office receipts Schikaneder was constantly 
in financial difficulties. The success of Die Zauberfléte in 1791 saved 
him for the time being from disaster; and for some years his librettos 
consisting for the most part of a mixture of magical devices with orienta! 
settings, for which he readily accepted the collaboration of composers 
far less gifted than Mozart, kept him afloat. But the craze for operas of 
this type (for instance, as late as 1798 Schikaneder’s libretto Das Labirint, 
a sequel to Die Zauberfléte and with the same characters, composed by 
Peter von Winter, had been produced at the Theater auf der Wieden) was 
obviously on the wane. The music-loving Viennese now desired some- 
thing different ;-and the sparkling French operas of Cherubini and Méhul 
were soon drawing large audiences to the Court Theatre beside the 
Karntnertor. 

Two years later, however, in a last desperate effort to retrieve his 
position, Schikaneder returned to his attack on Beethoven, the splendid 
success of whose concert held on April 5 in the Theater an der Wien 
had established him once and for all as Vienna’s leading composer. 
The programme of this concert, which consisted entirely of Beethoven's 
own compositions, included the first performance of his oratorio Christus 
am Oelberge on a text by Franz Xaver Huber, composed, according to 
Beethoven’s own statement, in a fortnight. No doubt Schikaneder was 
convinced that here lay great possibilities for the future of opera as well. 

Beethoven, stimulated by his recent success and revelling in the full 
flow of musical inspiration, succumbed this time to Schikaneder’s 
persistent pleadings and blandishments and agreed to write an opera on 
the latter’s latest libretto, Vestas Feuer. Moreover, he was offered a 
respectable salary, free accommodation in the new theatre and a share 
in the takings of the performances. He soon moved into these rooms 
with his younger brother Caspar Carl, who was cashier in a state bank 
and at that time his business adviser and amanuensis, and worked at his 
new task for about six months. 

It should be borne in mind that Beethoven, although he wes 
approaching the height of his fame as a composer of symphonies, pian«- 
forte concertos and chamber music, had as yet done very little work fir 
the stage. Two compositions— music for the Ritterballett of bs 
patron Count von Waldstein, produced at Bonn in March 1791, and b s 
more famous music for Salvatore Vigand’s ballet Die Geschdpfe d's 
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‘rometheus written ten years later — were his only completed works. Yet 
e obviously cherished these two essays in theatrical composition, for he 
nmediately made pianoforte arrangements of both works, the second 
f which was published by Artaria two months after the first performance 
f the ballet. Mention should also be made of other slighter compositions 
hich point to his youthful interest in the stage—two bass arias 
vritten in 1790 when he was still at Bonn. These were to be inserted in 
. singspiel which so far has not been traced. Again, not long after his 
rrival in Vienna, he composed three arias to be included in Ignaz 
Jmlauf’s very popular singspiel, Die schéne Schusterin. 
Admittedly the above. works constitute a very meagre contribution 
» dramatic music before 1803, particularly when we remember the 
umerous operatic plans that Beethoven toyed with in later years, such 
s Macbeth, Faust and Melusine, and the fairly large output of his 
ncidental music, e.g., for Goethe’s Egmont and Kotzebue’s Die Ruinen 
on Athen. Alas, his first attempt at an opera on Vestas Feuer, 
schikaneder’s last libretto, which was to bear the ambitious sub-title ‘a 
grand heroic opera in two acts’, did not get beyond the first scene, for 
the disgruntled composer soon threw it aside. 

A recently discovered letter from Beethoven to Johann Friedrich 
Rochlitz sheds much light on the former’s operatic plans some months 
after he had accepted Schikaneder’s offer and was engaged on a task that 
had become distasteful to him. Rochlitz, an extremely versatile music 
critic and editor of the Leipzig Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung founded 
by Breitkopf & Hartel in 1798, was a profound admirer of Beethoven’s 


music and had sent him the first act of a libretto, in the hope that he 
would compose an opera on this subject. In his reply, dated January 4, 
1804, Beethoven describes his dilemma, and, what is more, in no uncertain 
terms. He says that he has finally severed his connection with 


‘Fidelio’: Hainer Hill's design for Covent Garden (Act 1, Scene 2) 








Schikaneder, the language of whose libretto Vestas Feuer could only 
‘proceed out of the mouths of our Viennese applewomen’, but who in 
his self-conceit refuses to have it improved by another hand. He adds 
that he has composed ‘several numbers’ for this drama so little to his 
taste: if the libretto which Rochlitz has sent him were not based on 
magic, a device unfortunately no longer in fashion, Schikaneder’s texts 
having been eclipsed by the ‘brilliant and attractive French operas’ 
(Beethoven) would have gladly extricated himself from an embarrassing 
situation: but he is just beginning to compose the music for an ‘old 
French libretto’, which has been adapted fer him. 

This revealing letter not only gives us the approximate date when 
Beethoven began to work on the first version of Fidelio, but informs us 
of the preliminary events which culminated in the more successful 
collaboration between Joseph Sonnleithner and the composer. Incident 
ally, Schikaneder’s libretto Vestas Feuer, recently published in the 
Beethoven-Jahrbuch, Bonn, 1959, is an artificial and wholly uninspired 
compilation, which only a dry-as-dust poetaster could have produced 
The ‘several numbers’, which Beethoven mentions in his letter, amount 
to sketches for the first scene, including one vocal trio, which afterwards 
became ‘the final duet, ‘O namenlose Freude’, between Leonore and 
Fidrestan in Fidelio. Yet this dull text was eventually set to music by 
Joseph Weigl, the Court Kapellmeister, and produced at the Theater an 
der Wien on August 10, 1805, three months before Beethoven’s Fidelio. 
So far the libretto, or rather the first act of J. F. Rochlitz’s libretto, 
which Beethoven refused and returned to its author, has not been traced 

Joseph Sonnleithner, who belonged to a family distinguished in the 


professions of law and diplomacy, had recently helped to found a 
flourishing firm of music publishers, the Bureau des Arts et d’Industrie, 
and was about to succeed the German dramatist August von- Kotzebue 
as Secretary to the Court Theatres. This office, which he held tntil 


‘Fidelio’: Hainer Hill’s design for Covent Garden (Act 2, Scene 1) 
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14, was in those days a very influential one. It certainly enabled 
mnleithner to sense the trend of public taste, which was undoubtedly 
»ving in the direction of French opera. Thus towards the end of 1803, 
1en Beethoven was becoming more and more disgusted with the text 
Vestas Feuer, he came to the composer’s rescue with ‘an old French 
‘retto’. According to Beethoven's statement, this new text was quickly 
inslated and adapted (by Sonnleithner) and work on it was begun in 
nuary 1804. 
The original libretto which Beethoven so readily accepted was Jean 
’ icolas Bouilly’s drama Léonore, ou l'amour conjugal, founded on an 
« ent that took place in France during the Terror, an event in which 
{| ouilly himself as Prefect of Tours was involved. This libretto in two 
a-ts was first set to music by Pierre Gaveaux and produced on 
february 19, 1798, at the Théatre Feydeau in Paris. In deference to the 
severe censorship then operating in France, the action of the opera was 
transferred from that country to Spain. The same libretto, translated 
into Italian, was set to music by the popular Italian composer Ferdinando 
Paer and produced on October 3, 1804, at Dresden, where he was then 
Kapeilmeister to the Saxon Court. Paer’s opera was also produced in 
Vienna on February 8, 1809, and the performance was repeated five times. 
The text which Sonnleithner gave Beethoven was a free translation 
and adaptation in three acts of Bouilly’s two-act libretto. Judging by 
his letters and the accounts of contemporaries, the composer started to 
work on it with speed and zest, all the time maintaining close touch with 
his librettist. Sketches for some numbers are to be found in the 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy sketch book in the Berlin State Library, which 
covers the years 1803-1805. In the end the opera was finished at 
Hetzendorf, near Vienna, during the summer of 1805, and the first 
performance was fixed for September 30. But owing to several objections 
raised by the Austrian censorship, acting under orders issued by the 
French military commanders who were rapidly approaching Vienna, 
certain questionable passages likely to cause offence had to be deleted. 
Furthermore, Beethoven had rejected his first overture, Leonore No. /, in 
favour of a second and much better one, Leonore No. 2. At-last the 
opera, announced on the playbills as Fidelio, oder die eheliche Liebe, was 
produced on November 20 at the Theater an der Wien and repeated on 
November 21 and 22. Although all the parts, with the exception of that 
of Florestan, were taken by excellent singers and the opera was conducted 
by Ignaz von Seyfried, an experienced and enterprising Kapellmeister, 
yet the first performance achieved no more than a succés d’estime, due 
most probably to the very recent occupation of Vienna (on November 13) 
by the French Army and to Napoleon’s arrival at Schénbrunn, his new 
headquarters. No doubt the Viennese were reluctant to attend these 
performances; and, in fact, the audience consisted almost entirely of 
French officers. This first version of Fidelio, which we now call the 
U;'eonore, was not revived until 1905, when it was produced in Berlin 
as a centenary celebration; and since then it has been given only 
oc asional performances, chiefly in deference to academic interests. 
Very soon after this first failure Beethoven was strongly urged to 
ali r and, in particular, to shorten his opera; and despite his manifest 
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opposition to this suggestion, he eventually yielded to his friend: 
insistence. According to the famous tenor Joseph August Réckel, wh. 
in the first revival (1806) replaced the rather elderly Joseph Demmer i: 
the part of Florestan, a memorable meeting was held in December 180 
at the Palace of Prince Karl Lichnowsky, one of Beethoven's earlies 
patrons in Vienna. A verbal account of this discussion, in whic 
Beethoven defended with passion his first setting of Fidelio, was give 
to A. W. Thayer by Réckel in 1861 during the former’s visit to Englan:! 
in search of material for his monumental biography of the compose: 
Réckel was then seventy-eight, and to a certain extent his memory ma 
have played him false. Yet somehow his story has the ring of trutt. 
The gathering was a distinguished one and included Prince and Princes; 
Lichnowsky, Stephan von Breuning, two of Mozart’s brothers-in-law, 
Joseph Lange, the actor, and F. S. Mayer, the singer, who had created 
the part of Pizarro, Ignaz von Seyfried, Franz Clement, leader of the 
theatre orchestra, Joseph Sonnleithner and the poets H. J. von Collia 
and G. F. Treitschke. At the proposal for a thorough revision of his 
opera Beethoven immediately bristled and fought with great tenacity, 
vehement in his determination not to alter a single note. But after a 
battle which raged for several hours, he was forced to surrender. Sonn- 
leithner and Breuning, the friend of his youth, with whom, however, he 
had recently had a violent quarrel, were entrusted with the task of 
revising the text. In a letter written to the former early in March 1806, 
the following relevant passages occur: ‘When I made the alterations you 
were very busy with your Faniska (i.e. Cherubini’s opera produced at 
the Karntnertor Theatre on February 25, 1806); and so I set to work 
on the text myself. . . . Three acts have been reduced to only two. 
In order to achieve this and to make the opera move more swiftly I have 
shortened everything as much as possible, the prisoners’ chorus, and 
chiefly numbers of that kind. All this necessitated merely a rewriting 
of the first act; and that is what the revision of the libretto amounts 
to... .” It is significant that Breuning’s share in the work of revising 
the text is not mentioned. 


The opera thus reduced from three acts to the original two of 
Bouilly’s libretto by the omission of a few numbers and provided with a 
new overture (now known as Leonore No. 3) was produced at the same 
theatre and with the same conductor on March 29, 1806, and repeated 
on April 10. Again it was given the title Fidelio, contrary to Beethoven's 
desire that it should be called Leonore, the name he himself gave to his 
first three overtures. 

Meanwhile certain changes had been taking place at the Theater an 
der Wien. In February 1804 Bartholomaus Zitterbarth, its original 
owner, had sold the theatre to Baron Peter von Braun for a million 
gulden; and although Schikaneder continued to be its manager urtil 
1806, Braun, who since 1794 had been in control of the two Court 
Theatres, was virtually an all-powerful dictator. Hence, although this 
second version of Fidelio was received with gratifying applause and 
might well have had a good run, Beethoven immediately quarrelled w th 
Braun, who was inclined to be overbearing, and after the seccad 
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‘Fidelio’: Hainer Hill's design for Covent Garden (final scene) 


performance on April 10 withdrew his opera from the repertory of 
the theatre. 

With regard to the much debated question of the title, the facts are 
as follows: Beethoven wanted to call his opera Leonore, but for every 
version the stage authorities insisted on the title Fidelio (the name under 
which Leonore masquerades as a man in Bouilly’s libretto), probably in 
order to avoid possible confusion with Paer’s opera Leonora, composed 
on the same libretto. All the playbills had Fidelio, but the 1806 libretto 
and the pianoforte arrangement of this second and, incidentally, weaker 
version, published in 1810, bear the title Leonore, which the composer 
always preferred. 

After this first revival in 1806 and Beethoven’s ensuing quarrel with 
Braun, Fidelio might well have drifted into some musical backwater or 
even have been consigned to limbo, had it not been for the fortunate 
circumstances that eight years later three singers attached to the K4rnt- 
nertor Theatre, Saal, Vogl and Weinmiiller, were granted a benefit night, 
for which they chose Fidelio. Beethoven was approached and gave his 
consent but expressed a wish to revise the opera thoroughly. Work on 
Fidelio seems to have been undertaken at first with real enthusiasm. 
The composer noted in his diary: ‘From March to May 15 rewrote and 
made certain improvements in my opera Fidelio.’ This time the libretto 
wa’ revised by Georg Friedrich Treitschke, the well-known poet and 
theatrical producer, whom Beethoven met in 1811 and with whom he 
wa constantly discussing plans for operas on various subjects, such as 
Le. ruines de Babylon and Romulus, plans which, however, were never 
car ied out. From the numerous letters that Beethoven wrote to 
Tritschke at this period, their collaboration seems to have been a 
pa icularly pleasant one. In March 1814 we find the composer writing 
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to his librettist: ‘I have read with great pleasure your corrections fc: 
the opera. And now I feel more firmly resolved to rebuild the desolat: 
ruins of an old castle.” An illuminating passage on the same subject 
occurs in a letter to Treitschke written a few weeks later, and obvious! ; 
in great agitation: ‘I could compose something new far more quick ’ 
than patch up the old with something new, as I am now doing. For m 
custom when I am composing even instrumental music is always to kee; 
the whole in view. But in this case the whole of my work is —to 
certain extent — scattered in all directions; and I have to think out the 
entire work again. To produce the opera in a fortnight is certainly out 
of the question. I am still convinced that it will take us four weeks. 
Meanwhile the first act will be finished in a few days. But there is still 
much to be done to the second act and I have to compose a new overture 
as well; but this is the easiest task of all, I admit, because I can write 
an entirely new one. ... The score of the opera has been copied as 
wretchedly as anything I have-ever seen; I have to check every single 
note. In short, I assure you, dear Treitschke, that this opera will win 
for me a martyr’s crown. Had you not taken so much trouble with it 
and revised everything so satisfactorily, for which I shall ever be grateful 
to you, I would hardly bring myself to do my share. But by your work 
you have salvaged a few good bits of a ship that was wrecked and 
stranded.” 

The third and final version of Fidelio was produced on May 23, 
1814, -at the Karntnertor Theatre. It was conducted by Beethoven, 
assisted by Umlauf, who was seated behind him. The new overture, now 
known as Fidelio, was not finished in time for this first performance. 
So the overture to Die Ruinen von Athen was performed instead ; and 
the new overture was produced at the second performance on May 26. 
The reception of what had at last been forged into a masterpiece 
amounted to an ovation for Beethoven. 

Fidelio, henceforth firmly established for all time as one of the 
finest operas, later provided the occasion for an incident which has a 
certain poignancy. In July 1816, a few months after Beethoven's 
assumption of the guardianship of his fatherless nephew, an arrangement 
which was to be fraught with disastrous consequences for both parties, 
Karl von Biirsy, a young doctor from Courland, arrived in Vienna and 
purchased a copy of the vocal score of Fidelio, arranged by Moscheles 
and published by Artaria in 1814. After several attempts to present a 
letter of introduction to its composer, who on fine days would disappear 
for long country walks, Biirsy eventually found him at his rooms in the 
Seilerstatte. Beethoven gave him a warm welcome, treated him to a 
long disquisition on the shallowness and insincerity of the Viennese and 
inscribed in his visitor’s copy of the opera (now in private ownership in 
England) his name, the date and, altering the gender of the original, the 
following lines from Leonore’s aria (Act 1): 


‘Komm Hoffnung, lass den letzten Stern des Miiden nicht erbleichen. 
O komm, erhell’ sein Ziel, sei’s noch so fern. . .’ 

(Come, Hope, let not the weary man’s star grow pale: 

O come, illuminate his goal, however far . . .) 
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Klemperer’s Operatic Career 


s so many articles about Otto Klemperer have appeared both in the musical 
nd national press during the last two or three years, we thought that instead 
f publishing yet another one in our ‘People’ series, we would try to document 
s fully as possible this famous conductor's work in opera, most of which 
robably is virtually unknown to the musical public in this country. To 
ipplement the information which the Editor of OPERA was able to compile 
rom his own personal archives, we wrote to the opera houses abroad in which 
‘lemperer was active between 1907 and 1933, and again in 1947-50. We must 
iank the directors of the Strasbourg, Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg and Budapest 
reatres for their co-operation, and also our Czechoslovakian correspondent, 
avel Eckstein, for the information he was able to send about Klemperer’s 
rst operatic engagement in Prague. In addition we are grateful to the B.B.C. 
” permission to reproduce part of John Freeman's television interview with 
‘lemperer in ‘Face to Face’ on January 8, 1961. 


Otto Klemperer was born in Breslau, Germany (now Wroclaw, 
Poland), on May 14, 1885. He was brought up in Hamburg, where he 
eceived his first musical training from his mother; he then went to the 
Frankfurt Hochschule and completed his studies in Berlin, where his 
eachers included Hans Pfitzner. In 1906 he met Mahler in Berlin, and 
ifter making a piano reduction of the composer’s second symphony, 
obtained from him a recommendation which, he hoped, would procure 
um a conducting post in one of the German theatres. Klemperer 
has recalled that he sent copies of Mahler’s recommendation to several 
theatres ; most did not even bother to reply, and a few offered him the 
post of an unpaid assistant. 

In 1907 Klemperer was in Dresden for a music conference, 
and in a café he overheard two men discussing a vacancy that 
existed in Prague for a young conductor. He found out from the 
waiter the names of the two men; 
one was Richard Batka, a music- 
ologist from Prague and friend of 
Klemperer’s teacher, Pfitzner. Klem- 
perer managed to see him just as 
he was on the point of leaving 
Dresden, and showed him Mahler’s 
recommendation; Batka advised 
him to go to Marienbad to see 
Angelo Neumann, the great impre- 
sario who at that time was the 
manager of the Neues Deutsches 
Theater in Prague. Neumann offered 
the young Klemperer an engage- 
ment as chorus-master and conduc- 
ter. In August 1907 he began re- 
hearsing the chorus of Madama 
B:tterfly, and soon after he con- 
dicted his first Der Freischiitz. 


C to Klemperer as a young con- 
ductor at Hamburg, 1910 





The Deutsches National Theater in Prague had a great tradition; it 
was there that Anton Seidl, Mahler and Artur Nikisch began their 
careers. At the same time as Klemperer went to Prague, Artur Bodanzky 
and Alfred Piccaver were beginning their engagements there too. One of 
the first works that Klemperer conducted in Prague was Lohengrin, for 
which, according to Richard Rosenheim’s Die Geschichte der Deutschen 
Biihnen in Prag, he rehearsed the wind section of the orchestra in his flat 
in Divis Street — much to the annoyance of neighbours. However, the 
performance of Lohengrin was hailed by the critics as being unlike any 
other of the same opera heard in Prague. During Klemperer’s first season 
there was an orchestra strike, and Klemperer accompanied a performance 
of an operetta called Das Waschermddel on the piano. Among the work: 
Klemperer conducted during his three years in Prague were Madamc 
Butterfly (with Marguerite Siems, the first Marschallin, in the title-role) 
Ernani, Don Giovanni and Il Barbiere di Siviglia. The company, ir 
addition to Siems, included several other singers who later went t 
Dresden: Helena Forti, Elise von Catopol and Georg Zottmayr. 


In September 1910, Klemperer went to Hamburg as first conducto: 
jointly with Gustav Brecher, under Max Bachur as Intendant. The firs‘ 
opera he conducted there was Lohengrin on September 3, 1910. with 
Katherina Fleischer-Edel, Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, Alois Pennarini 
and Max Dawison in the cast. During October of that year he conducted 
for Caruso’s guest appearances in Rigoletto, Martha and Carmen, and in 
the following month was responsible for the new production of Offen- 
bach’s La Chanson de Fortunio with Elisabeth Schumann ; this was given 
in a double bill with Kiinnecke’s Robins Ende (premiére). Later in the 
same season he conducted a new production of Lakmé with Anny 
Hindermann in the title role and Elisabeth Schumann also in the cast. 


In 1912 Weingartner joined him as one of the conductors at Ham- 
burg, with Hans Loewenfeld as Intendant. During the 1912-13 season 
Klemperer conducted his first complete Ring cycle (September 20-28) 
with Edyth Walker, Lotte Lehmann, Heinrich Hensel, Pennarini, Max 
Lohfing and Max Dawison in the cast; he also conducted his first 
Rosenkavalier with Winternitz, Lehmann (Octavian), Schumann and 
Lohfing, and Les Huguenots with Hedwig Francillo-Kaufmann. Other 
works he directed during his Hamburg period were Faust, Mignon, 
Madama Butterfly, La Traviata, Der Freischiitz, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, 
Der fliegende Hollinder, La Bohéme, Aida, Pagliacci, Fidelio, Tann- 
hdauser and Le Nozze di Figaro. 


After a season at Barmen-clberfeld, Klemperer was engaged as first 
conductor at the Stadttheater in Strasbourg where his old teacher, Hans 
Pfitzner, was Generalmusikdirektor. Owing to the outbreak of war in 
August 1914, the season did not open until January 10, 1915; the opera 
chosen was Fidelio and Klemperer was the conductor. The success of 
this production was enormous, and the critics were unanimous in predict- 
ing a great future for the young conductor. Klemperer remained at 
Strasbourg until the end of the 1917 season. He was not conscripted ir to 
the army, and in order to look older at this time he grew a beard. I: is 
recorded in the Strasbourg archives that, during a performance of 
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innhduser which he was conducting, the chorus was singing so badly that 
e climbed on to the conductor’s seat and berated them in the middle of 
ie Opera — much to the audience’s surprise. During his three years in 
rasbourg, Klemperer widened his operatic repertory, and Die Meister- 
iger, Tristan und Isolde, Ariadne auf Naxos, Le Prophéte, Die Kénigin 
nm Saba, Fra Diavolo, Otello, Violanta (Korngold) and Die Fledermaus 
ere among the works he conducted. 

In 1917 came Klemperer’s first musical directorship. This was at 
t ie Cologne Opera, a position he held until 1924. There his wife Johanna 
} lemperer sang the title role in Carmen, Marietta in Korngold’s Die tote 
S:adt (world premiére) and other roles under her husband’s baton. During 
hs period at Cologne, Klemperer conducted the world premiére of 
Korngold’s Die Tote Stadt, the first performance in Germany of Katya 
K abanova, the first local performance of three operas by Schreker (Der 
Schatzgraéber, Der ferne Klang and Irrelohe), Walter Braunfel’s Die 
V dgel, a revival of Euryanthe and the first Cologne Boris Godunov. The 
company included the young Friedrich Schorr, Schorr’s wife Anna 
Scheffler, Fritz Kraus, Karl Renner, Wanda Aschel and Wilhelm Gom- 
bert. Klemperer’s colleagues as conductors included Hans Hermann 
Wetzler and Paul Dessau. 

In 1924 Klemperer was asked to go to Berlin, but he refused the 
invitation, and instead went to Wiesbaden as Generalmusikdirektor for 
three years. The Wiesbaden theatre was not a particularly adventurous 
one, and, apart from a Busoni double bill of Turandot and Arlecchino, 
Klemperer seems to have been unable to persuade the authorities to 
accept much in the way of novelties. The names of the singers at Wies- 
baden at this period contain a few that may be known to our readers: 
the tenors Martin Kremer and Eyvind Laholm and the soprano Anny 
van Kruyswyk (still singing at Munich). 

It was on September 29, 1927, that Klemperer conducted for the first 
time at the Berlin State Opera, but this was a symphony concert. At this 
time the Berlin State Opera had two homes, the Oper unter den Linden, 
with Erich Kleiber as its Generalmusikdirektor, assisted by Leo Blech, 
and the Oper am Platz der Republik, known also as the Kroll Oper, with 
Klemperer as Generalmusikdirektor, assisted by Georg Szell, Alexander 
Zemlinsky and Fritz Zweig (later Karl Rankl succeeded Szell). There 
was also a third Berlin opera house at this time, the Stadtische Oper, with 
Bruno Walter as Generalmusikdirektor. Heinz Tietjen was the Intendant 
of all three theatres! 

During the next four seasons, Klemperer made his theatre into one 
of the most vital and controversial opera houses in Europe. In addition 
to the standard repertory he introduced many new works to the Berlin 
public, and engaged leading designers and producers in the German 
theatre. He himself produced (as well as conducted) five operas: Fidelio 
(1°27), Don Giovanni (1928), Oedipus Rex (1928), Mavra (1928) and 
Fe staff (1931). ‘ 

The other operas he conducted in Berlin were: (1928) Cardillac 
(K ndemith), The Soldier's Tale and Krenek’s triple bill (Schwergewicht, 
D.- Diktator, Das geheime Kénigreich) ; (1929) Der fliegende Hollénder, 
the premiére of Neues von Tage (Hindemith), Salome, Die Zauberfléte ; 
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Otto Klemperer today — rehearsing with the Philharmonia Orchestra 





30) Das Leben des Orest (Krenek), Die gliickliche Hand (Schoenberg), 
n und Zuriick (Hindemith), Le Nozze di Figaro; (1931) Madama 
tterfly, Cosi fan tutte; (1932) Der Rosenkavalier; and (1933) Tann- 
user. These last two operas were at the Oper unter dem Linden, 
ere Klemperer remained for two seasons after the Kroll Oper had 
*n closed down in 1931 following intense criticism and opposition 
m the extremists in various political parties. In February 1933, 
2mperer conducted his last new production in Berlin, Tannhduser ; 
i tler was present. It was not long before this conductor of Jewish birth 
o had championed so much contemporary music had to flee from 
G_rmany. 

Klemperer’s company at the Kroll Oper included many famous 
singers — to mention a few, Rose Pauly, Jarmila Novotna, Anny Helm, 
Irene Eisinger, Kate Heidersbach, Marcel Wittrisch, Willi Domgraf- 
Fassbaender, Fritz Krenn. Herbert Janssen and Friedrich Schorr. 

Fourteen years were to pass before Klemperer again conducted in 
an opera house. This was on November 13, 1947, when he directed a 
performance of Der Rosenkavalier at the Budapest State Opera with 
Mihaly Szekely as Baron Ochs. This was the first of fifteen operas he 
conducted in the Hungarian capital between 1947 and June 1950. Der 
Rosenkavalier was followed two days later by Otello; then in January 
1948 came the first of a long series of Don Giovanni, first with Paul 
Schoeffler as the Don and Erich Kunz as Leporello, and then with 
Alexander Sved as the Don and Szekely as Leporello. Lohengrin (with 
Josef Simandy in the title role, Andreas Boehm as Telramund, Ella 
de Nemethy and Piroska Tutsek as Ortrud), Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail (with Szekely and Endré Koreh as Osmin), Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Die Zauberfléte, Cosi fan tutte and Die Fledermaus all followed during 
his first Budapest season. Then during 1948-9 he conducted Die. Meister- 
singer (with Andreas Boehm as Sachs), Tannhduser and Fidelio; and 
during his third and final season, The Fair at Sorochintsy, Les Contes 
d’ Hoffmann and La Traviata. 

Now, on February 24, 1961, Klemperer will conduct his first operatic 
performance in a London theatre, the long-awaited Fidelio at Covent 
Garden. Some of his characteristic attitudes are revealed in the following 
excerpts from his recent B.B.C. television interview with John Freeman: 
FREEMAN: And when did you first decide that you'd like to be a 
conductor? 

KLEMPERER: Always. I decided always, but I had a very amusing 
Occasion in 1906 . . . Max Reinhardt gave Orpheus in the Underworld of 
Offenbach, and he engaged Oscar Fried —at that time a very famous 
concuctor —to conduct it. And there was some trouble between him 
and the first singer, and I conducted it for fifty evenings. I was very 
proud. Then it was decided that I became a conductor. 

FREF 4AN: And how old were you then — about twenty-one? 

KLE! PERER: Twenty-one, yes. 

FREE 1AN: And that was your first actual experience at conducting? 

KLE\ PERER: That was my—vno, there was some experience in the 
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Conservatory, but only in minor things. And then my greatest impressio | 
at that time was the conductor Mahler. I heard him conduct in Vienn,: 
the Walkiire and Iphigenia in Aulis at a concert — it was wonderful, t 
was very, very great. Today we speak always of the enormous greatne:s 
of Toscanini — I assure you Mahler was much greater. 


FREEMAN: Since your brain tumour and your fractured hip, and your 
burning, you have been slightly physically handicapped. Now has ths 
been a great disadvantage to you in conducting? 

KLEMPERER: Not at all! 

FREEMAN: For instance, you never hold a baton nowadays. 

KLEMPERER: No, I did it also before these accidents, but it is just the 
same. ... A man can conduct with the hand, and mostly one conducis 
with the eyes. You see, and sitting, my goodness, in the opera the 
conductors are always sitting, and the concert does not have it, but it’s 
just the same. One doesn’t conduct with the leg. One conducts with the 
arms and the eyes. That’s the most important. 


FREEMAN: What is sometimes said about you by other people is that you 
go to a concert and then walk out in the middle of it. Is that true? 
KLEMPERER: Yes. 


FREEMAN: Why do you do it? 

KLEMPERER: Because it doesn’t please me. In Covent Garden [| heard 
Sonnambula —1 thought it was terrible. For me. Bellini is a great 
composer, but — Norma is a greater work than Sonnambula, and so | 


went out in the first act. 





‘Poliuto’ at Covent Garden, 1852 








‘‘ORLD REPORTS 


La Seala’s New Season 
by Harold Rosenthal 


It was a salutary experience to return to La Scala, after rather too 
kc 1g an absence, to hear the first three productions of the 1960-61 season, 
ai-d to find that that great operatic institution is also capable of mounting 
p ‘formances that are musically and dramatically less than perfect. When 
L Scala is good, it is very, very good, but when it is bad it is horrid — 
ard much of what I saw and heard was horrid. Even the opening 
production, Poliuto, of which I witnessed the third and fifth perform- 
ances, could be faulted at a number of points; but this was the most 
satisfactory of the three operas I saw in Milan. 

Donizetti’s Poliuto was perhaps a strange choice for Maria Callas to 
make for her come-back to the scene of her greatest triumphs after an 
absence of two seasons. Strange, because the role of Paolina is not the 
title-role of the opera ; strange, because unlike Anna Bolena, II Pirata or 
the many other neglected works that Callas has brought back to life, it 
afforded her few opportunities to re-create musically a great operatic 
character. 

It was the great French tenor Adolphe Nourrit, the creator of Raoul, 
Eléazar, Arnold and countless other roles, who suggested to Donizetti 
that Corneille’s Polyeucte might make a suitable opera for the 1838 
season at San Carlo, Naples, with himself in the title-role. Cammarano 
was commissioned to adapt the play, and the premiére was planned for 
September 1838. In August that year, Barbaja, the famous impresario 
and manager of the San Carlo, received a letter from Royer, the censor, 
telling him that because of the religious nature of the work, it would be 
much more suitable for production during the Lenten season of 1839 
than in that autumn. Donizetti withdrew his score and left Naples; 
Nourrit, a sensitive man and subject to fits of depression, had tc make 
his Naples début in another opera, and six months later committed 
suicide by leaping out of a window. It was not until April 10, 1840, that 
Poliuto was first heard. This was at the Paris Opéra, with a new French 
text by Scribe in four acts, under the title of Les Martyrs, with Duprez 
(the first Edgardo, and the tenor who had been responsible for Nourrit’s 
departure from Paris) as Polyeucte, Dorus-Gras as Pauline, and Massol 
as Sévére. 

The work was not a great success— it received only twenty perform- 
ances in Paris. The opera was then produced elsewhere in Europe, 
including Covent Garden in 1852, as J Martiri (the Scribe libretto being 
te-tr:nslated into Italian by C. Bassi) with Mme Julienne, Tamberlik, 
Ron. oni, Polini and Marini. It was not heard in Italy, however, until 
after the composer's death, when it was given in the original Cammarano 
threc-act version at Naples and Rome (under the title of Paolinu e 
Seve-o). Its first Scala performance was in March, 1851, with Carlo 
Neg: ni and Marietta Gazzaniga-Malaspina as Poliuto and Paolina; and 
it en oyed several revivals there during the second half of last century. 
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It opened the 1940-41 Scala season, when it was given under Gini 
Marinuzzi with Gigli in the title role, Maria Caniglia as Paolina, Gino 
Bechi as Severo, and Tancredi Pasero as Callistene 

Musically Poliuto is not a particularly distinguished piece. In fac: 
there is little in it of the dramatic Donizetti of Lucia, or the charmin: 
Donizetti of L’Elisir d’ Amore and Don Pasquale. It is rather the hack- 
Donizetti with overtones of Meyerbeer in the great ensembles at the en 
of Acts | and 2. Perhaps the greatest weakness is that the compuscr has 
not attempted to differentiate musically between the Christians and th: 
heathens ; it is all one colour and lacks contrast. This is not to deny that 
there is some effective music in it—notably the exciting Act 2 finale, in 
which Poliuto overturns the altar in the Temple of Jupiter and declares 
his faith, and in the extended duet in the final scene for Poliuto and 
Paolina. 

Mme Callas was far from being in good voice at the third perform- 
ance, and although at the fifth the voice was under firmer control, on 
both occasions her first act was vocally poor. There seemed to be more 
voice at the singer’s disposal than when she was last heard at Covent 
Garden, but a lot of the time the tone sounded empty and hollow, and 
she seemed to produce more of those strident top notes than usual. Then 
suddenly would come a few minutes of sure and exquisite singing, of 
phrases so full of significance that little thrills would run down the spine. 
She was at her very best in the great duet with Severo, the pro-consul 
and her former lover, admirably sung by Ettore Bastianini, and in her 
appeal to Callistene for clemency (another bearded High Priest role for 
the dependable Nicola Zaccaria) at the end of Act 2; and in the glowing 
intensity of her closing duet with Poliuto there were the signs of the 
Callas we know and admire. Dramatically, too, she produced many of 
her familiar thrills, yet on both evenings in the first act one had the 


Maria Callas as Paolina in ‘Poliuto’ Franco Corelli as Poliuto 
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The closing scene from ‘Poliuto’ with (l. to r.) Nicola Zaccaria, Maria 
Callas, Franco Corelli, Ettore Bastianini 


curious impression that one was witnessing an artificial performance by 
Callas imitating Callas being Paolina. A strange experience, and one | 
have never before had at a Callas performance. The audience accorded 
her an affectionate welcome, and at the second of the two evenings 
under review, which was her last appearance of the season (Leyla Gencer 
was always announced as taking over the role on December 26), she was 
showered with flowers from the upper gallery. 

About Franco Corelli, who sang the title role, I have reservations. 
He looks magnificent and is obviously the darling of the young Milanese 
opera fans. He possesses a magnificent, virile tenor voice, with exciting 
top notes in which he and the audience clearly revel. As yet, however, 
his singing lacks much refinement, and his phrasing, or rather lack of it, 
makes for an inartistic and sometimes vulgar performance. If only a 
really strong conductor could get hold of him he might well become a 
great singer as opposed to being just a handsome young man with a 
magnificent voice. 

Antonino Votto, the chief Scala house conductor, is a good routinier. 
He !acks imagination, and is inclined to allow a lot of loud orchestral 
play'ng much of the time. He succeeded in making the overture sound 
twic: as vulgar as it really is. At the second performance Antonio Tonini, 
the <xcellent Scala répétiteur, took over, and gave a careful and rather 
less owdy account of the score. Herbert Graf, who was called in to 
prod ice when Luchino Visconti resigned in protest against the govern- 
men’s artistic censorship, was as ever most successful in his crowd scenes, 
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‘Don Carlos’ at La Scala: the auto-da-fé scene. Boris Christoff (on 
steps) as Philip, Antonietta Stella as Elisabeth de Valois 


and was responsible fer a generally competent if uninspired production. 
The magnificent sets and vastumes of Nicola Benois were in the best 
Scala tradition. 

The revival of Don Carlos did little credit musically or artistically to 
La Scala. I heard two performances, the first of which seemed clearly | 
under-rehearsed and was a chapter of accidents, including two glorious 
moments — one when Rodrigo’s sword stubbornly refused to come out 
of its scabbard for his duet of friendship with Carlos, and the other 
when a stage hand walked across the back of the stage in full view of 
the audience during the Elisabeth-Carlos duet in Act 2. 

Gabriele Santini, who conducted, made the score seem dull, boring 
and patchy—it was a long evening in any case, from 8.30 until just 
before | a.m. He seemed to care little for his singers, and frequently 
drowned them. How one longed for Giulini! Is it not strange that 
La Scala does not regularly employ the man who is probably the greatest 
Italian operatic conductor of the day? The production was by Margherita 
Wallmann ; fussy and missing points, but magnificent in the auto-da-fé 
scene. Wakhevitch’s sets were a mixed bag; the Fontainebleau scene was 
completely lacking in atmosphere, the San Giusto scene was architecturally 
inaccurate; but the auto-da-fé scene and Philip’s room were remarkably 
successful, the former especially using the full resources of the Scala stage. 

On paper the cast promised well—with Antonietta Stella as E!isa- 
beth, Giulietta Simionato as Eboli, Flaviano Labo as Carlos, Ettore 
Bastianini as Posa, Boris Christoff as Philip, and Nikolai Giaurov as the 
Grand Inquisitor. It was the last-named singer, a young Bulgarian, vho 
created the greatest impression. He possesses a large, dark-coloured and 
most beautiful bass voice—quite the finest I have heard for y:ars, 
reminiscent of Pinza and Pasero; and his acting and stage presence ar: as 
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impressive as his singing. Mme Stella, whose claque was much in evi 
dence, has lost most of the beautiful top that her voice possessed a fev 
years ago. She sang with little feeling, and her acting was negative. Wh: 
could have allowed a singer playing Elisabeth de Valois to sit down on 
tree-trunk in the Fontainebleau scene and cross her legs? Miss Simionat« 
a trifle tired vocally, turned in a highly dependable performance, and i: 
both the garden trio and the scene in Philip’s room she was little short o 
magnificent. Mr Labo, handicapped by his lack of height and 
ridiculous head-dress, made little attempt to act, but he sang for th 
most part extremely well, even if his voice is a trifle too light for thi; 
role. Bastianini had one of his off-nights—the sword episode obvious! 
put him off, and he seemed rather bored by the whole thing. At the 
second performance I heard, he was vocally tired, having sung in five 
Poliutos and a Carlos in Milan and journeyed to Naples for Ernani in 
between, as well as rehearsing for La Forza del Destino—all in three 
weeks! Christoff gave his well-known integrated study of Philip, singing 
extremely well at the first performance, less so at the second. On the 
whole, one came away with the impression that one had seen several 
well-known singers each giving individual performances on the stage, 
without anyone having tried to weld them into an ensemble. 

One did not have this feeling over the Fidelio, which bore the highly 


‘Fidelio’ at La Scala, with (l. to r.) Hans Hotter as Pizarro, Birgit Nilsson 
as Leonore, Jon Vickers as Florestan 
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i: dividual stamp of Herbert von Karajan’s personality, even though the 

r oducer was Paul Hager. I found this an entirely unsympathetic per- 

f mance musically and visually, in which all the soul had vanished from 
zethoven’s glorious music. Karajan externalized the score to such an 
tent — making arbitrary cuts, especially in the final scene, which began 
th Don Fernando’s speech, and treating the Leonore No. 3 overture as 
conductor’s party piece — that I left the theatre in a rage. The Wieland 
agner-type production and the ugly, modernistic sets and costumes by 
ilhelm Reinking hardly added to my pleasure. 

In the circumstances I was surprised that the Leonore and Florestan 
ve such good performances. Birgit Nilsson is hardly a classical singer, 
it she clearly felt deeply about Leonore, and one would like to hear her 

in this role in a more sympathetic production. Jon Vickers created the 
oie real moment of compassion of the evening by his sensitive singing of 
Fiorestan’s aria. Hans Hotter made Pizarro into a really cruel character, 
but found the aria difficult to sing. Gottlob Frick seemed uncomfortable 
in this production as Rocco; Wilma Lipp was vocally and dramatically 
at variance with the character of Marzelline ; Gerhard Unger was a fine 
Jacquino, and Frans Crass a sonorous Fernando. Not a Fidelio to 
treasure, I’m afraid. 





Naples. The season opened with Ernani, with Margherita Roberti, Del 
Monaco and Bastianini. Then came Carmen, originally with a new Russian 
mezzo, Irina Arkipova, and Del Monaco, but when I saw it with yet another 
Russian, Rada Gayeva, and Giuseppe Gismondo. 

After the marvellously well-run Scala, it was a come-down to a perform- 
ance where people dressed anyhow; which began late; which was sloppily 


produced; where a photographer took pictures by flash throughout the 


performance. The sets were after designs by Nicola Benois, but C. M. Cristini’s 
half-baked ‘realizations’ of Benois’ admirable bozzetti were miserable things, and 
the costumes seemed to come from old, old stock. Miss Gayeva was a plump, 
phlegmatic Carmen, with a smooth Slav tone that should sound very well in 
a suitable role. Ernest Blanc was an unremarkable Toreador. But Gismondo’s 
Don José was well worth hearing. Indeed, since the young Di Stefano I do 
not remember having been so much impressed by a tenor whose tone runs 
clean and true through all its range. There is no edge, no strain, no forcing, 
no impurity. It is neither dense nor white in colour, but rich and full. The 
sound is freer and more ringing than Bergonzi’s, cleaner than Corelli’s, purer 
than Raimondi’s. Why, then, is Giuseppe Gismondo not a world name? Well, 
though his style is not vulgar, it is at the moment conventional, and he does 
not yet ‘present’ either himself or the music with that ready swagger which 
leads to easy stardom. But in, say, a Trovatore, or Simone Boccanegra, or 
Forza, which was to be newly and scrupulously prepared by conductor and 
epoucer Gismondo ought to be sensationally successful. I hope someone at 

vent Garden has heard him. Many of the faults of this Carmen should 


| possibly be laid at the door of the conductor, Peter Maag, who hardly seemed 


able to control and command the large and not particularly ruly chorus and 
orchestra. 
The next production, of / Puritani, restored one’s trust in the San Carlo 
—and, incidentally, one’s belief, shaken at Glyndebourne, that 7 Puritani is a 
d opera. It was very decently produced by Enrico Frigerio, in scenery, 
bor »wed from Rome, which suggested good nineteenth-century prints of the 


ra. And it was given unselfconsciously — not as the revival of a quaint 
old siece which needed careful, artful handling, but rather as something as 
Vital and natural as Verdi. Virginia Zeani is not so accomplished or refined 
asir zer as Joan Sutherland, but she has a stronger rhythmic sense; her vividly 
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projected impersonation and her very direct singing were enjoyable. She has 
a sense of eloquent portamento, a certain natural facility in coloratura (which 
she sketches rapidly and deftly, without lingering), and absolute assurance in 
everything she does. Her performance was strongly, rather than deeply, felt. 
Since her London Lucia, her voice has lost its hardness; indeed, the timbre 
was often beautiful. And since her last London Violetta she has almost, not 
quite, cured herself of the habit of stabbing home each telling phrase with the 
wrench at the end of the final note. 

Gianni Raimondi is as good a tenor as one could find for the testing role 
of Arturo. He was forthright, ringing, capable; rather uncoloured in recitative, 
particularly good in ‘Credeasi, misera’. Mario Sereni, as Riccardo, again 
illustrated the current shortage of baritones for the ‘Battistini roles’. He 
hardly seemed to be the singer of HMV’s recent Butterfly and Traviata record- 
ings. In their reception of him, the Neapolitans showed a rare flash of artistic 
perception. Ferruccio Mazzoli was a not quite adequate bass. But, under 
Previtali, the opera went well. On the big stage and in the big house it 
expanded, seemed substantial. What one had taken on trust from the score — 
that it was Bellini’s boldest, most Verdian opera — one found to be true ir 
performance. A London which has rejected La Sonnambula as a living opera 
might still find itself responding to /.Puritani. 


Rome. The old foyer, which was ugly but had a certain character, ha 
been replaced by a new one, ugly and characterless. Benito Mussolini’s name 
remains in letters of gold in the inscription above the proscenium arch 
Almost everything to do with the Rome Opera is so horrid that it is hard to 
be objective; but, as a strictly objective judgment, I must declare that the firs! 
two operas of the season, Otello and Lucia, were given deplorable perform- 
ances, feebly staged and badly conducted. 

The singers admired some years ago at the Stoll, Golders Green or 
Streatham Hill — Zeani, Scotto, Floriana Cavalli, Raimondi, Bergonzi — are 
now taking leading roles in Italy. One wonders what chance they have to 
develop in such conditions of performance. Otello was slackly conducted 


‘Otello’ at the Rome Opera: ‘Ecco il leone’. Tito Gobbi as lago, Mario 
Del Monaco as Otello 
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Capuana, and unambitiously staged by Wallmann in Parravicini scenery 
d costumes which looked as if they had come from a warehouse. Lucia 
rdly seemed to have been produced at all. The Italian press was full of 
aise for the performances. 

Del Monaco was a shadow, though a substantial one, of the magnificent 
ello I heard him sing at La Scala last season; his voice seemed thicker, less 
ging, more Vinay-like. Gobbi remains the leading Iago of our day. 
ywriana Cavalli sang the Ave Maria with great beauty of tone and style, 
d throughout the evening sang nicely, though without much depth of 
derstanding. Renata Scotto’s first Lucia was distinguished principally by a 
‘y pretty cadenza to ‘Alfin son tua’. Otherwise she showed littlescommand 
period style; her trills were vague; and to ensure projection she forced 
> former sweetness out of her tone. For the Mad Scene she had to wander 
backstage unregarded, in a pink medieval gown and high-heeled shoes. As 
: aria progressed, most of the chorus strolled out on her, as if bored with the 
»w. The Edgardo was Carlo Bergonzi, whose tone was far from pure or 
ical, and who vulgarized the final aria in a way to make Gigli seem the 
ist fastidious of stylists. Enzo Mascherini was the Enrico —a baritone in a 
g, not a character, and a baritone with a voice as dry as cardboard. 
mando La Rosa Parodi’s musical direction was unshaped, with tempos 
related one to the next. The scenery was credited to Nicola Benois; but 
seems that outside La Scala his designs are realized only in two dimensions. 

If ever in future I am tempted to underrate the work of Ande Anderson, 

Edward Downes, Bryan Balkwill, I hope the memory of these Rome produc- 
tions will come to check me. One hates to sound insular, but by any standards 
these were wretched performances. AP. 


Cesena. Recent performances at the TEATRO Bonc! included / Puritani 
with Anna Moffo, Victoria Magnaghi, Luciano Saldari and Giuseppe Forgione 
and Andrea Chénier with Luciana Serafini, Stefania Sina Daris, Magnaghi, 
Attilio Planinse, Felice Schiavi, Agostino Ferrein. Arrigo Guarnieri conducted. 


Cremona. The late autumn season at the TEATRO PONCHIELLI included 
performances of Tosca with Luciana Serafini, Antonio Annaloro, Carlo 


Tagliabue and Giovanni Foiani (conductor, Franco Patané) and of La Bohéme 
with Adriana Delli, Edy Martelli, Regolo Romani, Giuseppe Lamacchia and 
Foiani (conductor, Giuseppe Patané-Caravaglios). 


Parma. The TEATRO REGIO season began on December 26 with Falstaff, 
conducted by Gianfranco Rivoli and produced and designed by Franco 
Zeffirelli, with Giampiero Malaspina as Falstaff. This was followed by // 
Trovatore with Ilva Ligabue, Adriana Lazzarini, Franco Corelli and Mario 
Zanasi (conductor, Arturo Basile) and La Sonnambula with Gianna d’Angelo, 
Alfredo Kraus and Giorgio Tadeo (conductor, Rivoli). 


Venice. // Trovatore opened the season at the TEATRO LA FENICE on 
December 26, with Mirella Parutto as Leonora, Claramae Turner as Azucena, 
Luigi Ottolini as. Manrico, Aldo Protti as Luna and Franco Vetriglia as 
Fernando. Mario Rossi conducted. A few days later came the first perform- 
ance in Venice of Eugene Onegin, given by the company of the Belgrade 
National Theatre, conducted by Oscar Danon. 


SPAIN 


Barcelona. The recént performances of Falstaff at the TEATRO LIRICO 
Were given under the auspices of the ‘I Commedianti in Musica’ of the Villa 
Olmo, Como (Italy). Gianfranco Rivoli was the conductor and Franco 
Zefi relli the producer and designer, with Renato Capecchi as Falstaff, Elena 
Tod:schi as Alice, Aureliana Beltrami as Nanetta, Rena Garazioti as Mistress 

i kly, Laura Zannini as Meg, Aurelio Oppicelli as Ford, Ugo Benelli as 
Fer on, Florindo Andreoli as Bardolph, and Giovanni Foiani as Pistol. In 
Aid, Radames and Amonasro were sung by Piero Miranda Ferraro and 
Ma: iel Ausensi, not by Dimiter Uzunov and Dino Dondi as stated in last 
mo: h’s OPERA. 
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sERMANY Producers East and West 


Berlin. The tendency to perform opera as a spectacle determined by the 

sual elements is evident everywhere in Germany today, where the producer’s 

| 2wer Over the conductor and the singers has been established for a genera- 

ton, perhaps because for some time past producers have been the stronger 

aracters. Two contrasting styles of production are, however, prevalent: 

mplete stylization typified by Wieland Wagner’s work, and complete realism 
which Walter Felsenstein is the most important exponent. 

In many ways Felsenstein’s KOMISCHE OPER in East Berlin counts as the 
¢immit of modern operatic art. Its leadership in questions of production, 
« ‘sign and the training of singers as ‘interpreters’ of their roles is undisputed 
j) the realm of realistic opera production, and is based technically on Stanis- 
k: vsky’s method of rehearsing until perfection is reached. For practical reasons 
t.erefore the work of the singers and conductor must be subordinated to that 
o the producer. A few months ago Felsenstein produced La Traviata in 
Hamburg, where he found a traditional opera organization at his disposal, and 
he has now produced the same work at his own Komische Oper. The same 
basic conception of the scenic structure of the piece underlay both produc- 
tions: Violetta’s and Flora’s salons as the show-places of social life and 
unrestrained pleasure, and the cottage and sick-room as places of crisis and 
individual tragedy. Felsenstein’s leaning towards grandiose tableaux triumphed 
in the tipsy farewells of the guests in the first scene and in Alfredo’s insult to 
Violetta and the entrance of Germont pére in the third, At the climax of the 
scene in Flora’s house a wide sweeping staircase gave him the chance to stage 
some magnificent scenes in the chandelier-lit salon, and he divided the ballet 
into a gipsy dance and a toreadors’ dance with one of the dancers dressed 
as a bull. All this was developed with the most brilliant scenic resources 
and traditional handling of the players. A novel touch, however, was the 
introduction of the carnival procession into Violetta’s sick-room, so that it 
seemed to break through the wall from the street. Felsenstein’s realism rose 
to magical power in this scene, both in the Hamburg and Berlin productions. 


The smaller dimensions of the Berlin theatre made the spectators feel 
more caught up with the happenings on the stage than in Hamburg. This 
caused a change in the dramatic conception in Berlin, where Felsenstein was 
guilty of over-statement and of stylized exaggeration of gesture and expression 
—things which had been refuted by his own aesthetic theories, as exemplified 
in Les Contes d'Hoffmann. His Berlin ensemble is ideal for this purpose: 
Irmgard Arnold plays and sings Violetta with all the large-scale impact of 
her personality, to the very limits of her physical strength. She makes of 
this character a pathological study, a picture of feverish unrest, with fluttering 
hands and hysterically rolling eyes, more like a figure from Strindberg than a 
Traviata, but admirable in her dramatic power. Vocally the role taxed her 
quite obviously: neither the coloratura of the arias and ensembles nor the 
top notes came off without effort. Since, however, Melitta Muszely in the 
Hamburg production did not correspond to the Italian ideal either, one 
wonders whether Felsenstein’s totalitarian production methods are compatible 
with bel canto at all, or whether the two are not mutually exclusive. In the 
Berlin production Hermin Esser’s slight tenor voice seemed well suited to the 
tole of Alfredo, and as Germont pere Ernst Gutstein’s light, smoothly con- 
trolied baritone was wholly satisfactory. Sona Cervena, lent by the East 

''n Staatsoper, was an interesting, elegant Flora, with a powerful mezzo- 

iano of virtuoso quality. 

in brilliance of scenery and costume Rudolf Heinrich has outdone the 

burg production: fairy-tale dresses, luxuriant furs, and hats with 

nisite plumage and even whole birds create a picture of voluptuous 
che, a criticism of the bourgeois style which the fashionable East 
| ners seem to emulate more and more, at least when visiting the theatre. 
orchestra makes an exceptionally good impression, though Kurt Masur’s 
e¢ conducting did not always synchronize exactly with the frolics on 


in Esser as Alfredo, Irmgard Arnold as Violetta in Felsenstein’s 
production of ‘La Traviata’ at the Komische Oper, Berlin 











‘La Traviata’ at the Komische Oper, Berlin: the final scene, with (I. to r.) 
Hermin Esser, Irmgard Arnold and Erich Blasberg (Doctor) 


the stage. This resident conductor also appears regularly on the concert 
platform, and is showing himself a man of great ambition. 


For Christmas the STADTISCHE OPER in West Berlin has brought out a 
new production of The Bartered Bride, which I shall not compare with 
Felsenstein’s production of the same work, owing to the basic difference of 
conception which separates them. Wolf Vélker contents himself with staging 
this hard-worked opera in a conventional manner, supported by Wilhelm 
Reinking’s traditional be-garlanded and be-flowered sets, which form the 
framework for an ensemble of outstanding singers. Josef Greindl’s marriage- 
broker is a Bohemian comic figure with a coarse peasant wit which stops at 
nothing in the drinking scene with Jenik. Above all, he is vocally back in top 
form, with a ringing lower register and lightning accuracy and brilliance in 
the quick passages. 

During her three years in Berlin, Pilar Lorengar has developed more and 
more into a lyric soprano in the grand style. She gave even the role of 
Marenka a bel canto polish which reminded one of Maria Miiller’s unfor- 
gettable performances, but excelled her in youthful grace. At the start she 
was a little nervous, but calm and thoughtful in the second and third acts. 
Her voice, which only occasionally inclines to exaggerated intonation. is 
incomparably sweet, delicate and brilliant in the upper register between about 
G and C. She was wholly convincing in moods of love and tenderness, >ut 
needed the producer’s guiding hand in the dramatic moments. Ernst Haefl: ger 
sang Jenik with the mixture of lyrical beauty and baritone volume required 
by this role. He is a performer of great taste and seriousness, but occas n- 
ally he overstrained an expressive line. Martin Vantin gave us a naturitlly 
comic Vasek, without the exaggerations which are only too usual here, an: in 
the riotous circus scene, staged by Tatjana Gsovsky, Ernst Krukowski rec ted 
an impromptu poetic prologue. Kurt Honolka’s new translation tries to 
improve on Max Kalbeck’s work (which he refers to as a miserable piec of 
bungling) by a more faithful rendering of the Czech original. 

Among the candidates for the post of first conductor under the cor 
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gime with Gustav-Rudolf Sellner as Generalintendant and Ferenc Fricsay as 
usical director, Heinrich Hollreiser has been selected as the best. With this 
svival of The Bartered Bride he has worked wonders with the orchestra, and 
1e whole performance bore the stamp of a competent opera conductor with 
usical assurance. To anyone familiar with the classical Prague production 
s tempos would seem over-calm; in any case Smetana’s presto-staccato is 
ily possible for an orchestra with a very light touch. 

—H. H. STUCKENSCHMIDT 


Hamburg. The Mozart series started by Rolf Liebermann last season — 
3 first as Intendant at the HAMBURGER STAATSOPER—with Die Entfiihrung 
s dem Serail and Don Giovanni has continued with a revival of Le Nozze 
Figaro. Cosi fan tutte and Die Zauberfléte have been in the repertory for 
me while, but are due for revival. A most impressive Mozart cycle has thus 
en started, with a unity enhanced by the fact that, with the exception of Die 


Lutfithrung, all the operas have had the same producer and designer. The 
co-operation between Giinther Rennert and Ita Maximowna, already well tried 
both in Germany and abroad, aims at a clearly defined modern style, in which 
the sets and productions are not an aim in themselves, but a function of the 
drama. Since each Mozart opera is a self-sufficient organism with its own 
unalterable individuality, they have tried to find a new solution to the problems 
of each work in turn. Both Rennert and Maximowna abhor routine and 
convention, and try to avoid the false kind of unification which overpowers a 
work and forces it into a general mould labelled ‘Mozart operas’. 


Rennert has of course his own well-established style, recognizable by the 
care he takes to work out the plot as definitively and in as much detail as one 
is accustomed to in productions of plays. To achieve this he brings up the 
whole battery of modern psychology and probes into the social circumstances 
and spiritual background which determine the behaviour, reactions and very 
characters of his personages. This research often leads to surprising and 
fascinating perspectives which throw new light on the subject. To Rennert 
opera is musical drama—a conception which is always more enlgrong = 
realized with modern material and its rich psychological conflicts, as for 
instance von Einem’s Der Prozess, after Kafka’s novel (The Trial), Alban 
Berg's Lulu, after Wedekind, or Werner Egk’s Irische Legende after W. B. 
Yeats’ Countess Cathleen. 

For Rennert, singers are first and foremost singing interpreters; actors of 
the drama as it appears to the producer’s eye before the music makes its own 
claims felt. These claims are often somewhat hustled by a production which 
keeps the singers continually on the move, even during their arias. Rennert 
thinks his methods through most precisely and with almost mathematical 
severity; nothing is further from his intention than conventional operatic 
gestures or ‘expressive’ interpretation of the music. When in doubt he tends 
to interpret the text rather than the music, fitting the static element of the 
aria into dynamic dramatic style. But this new dimension is often independent 
of the music: the poetry of the arias runs the risk of turning into prose if 
the singer is constantly acting and ‘interpreting’ the text. 

In Figaro it sometimes seems as though the producer were trying to 
stage Beaumarchais rather than Mozart and da Ponte —indeed to stage not 
so much the ‘folle journée’ of the original as the French Revolution itself, the 
rising of the ‘third estate’ against the rule of the nobles. When Figaro springs 
dei antly out of the armthair in which (contrary to the feeling of the music) 
he nas sung his famous cavatina about the Count going dancing, this becomes 

litical, even ideological climax, which can only be justified—and even 

questionably —by reference to the German version of the text. The 
at to life and limb’ which is so forcefully presented here has no place in 

{talian original. This forcefulness and scenic imovact clearly belong to 

1ert’s design, which explains his choice of a German translation and the 

oness of his characterizations. Is this only so in Germany, or do people 
ver the world believe they can thus give deeper, or at least broader, 

vasis to a work in the eyes of the public? Certainly this production is a 

icant refutation of the false and shallow rococo response to Mozart and 
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‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ at Hamburg: 
Edith Mathis (Cherubino), Benno 
Kusche (Figaro) 


of the romantic, illusory theatre of a 
satiated, overblown age; but it some- 
times overshoots the mark and be- 
comes a stumbling-block for Mozart 
himself — who actually loved realistic 
acting, in so far as it could enhance 
the inner spirituality and truth of the 
purely human relationships. 

In order to establish the realistic 
fundamentals of his production from 
the very beginning Rennert indeed 
needed such strong realistic meat as 
the drastically exaggerated manner of 
Figaro’s military aria, or his broad 
domestic warfare with the gardener 
Antonio (in front of the Count and 
Countess and in the middle of the 
wonderfully pure musical architecture 
of the first finale!). Thereafter he 
could yield more wholeheartedly to 
the sheer magnetism of Mozart’s 
music, and finally present us with a 

clearly delineated, lively and witty performance, in the framework of Ita 
Maximowna’s somewhat more conventional sets and costumes. 

A most individual slant was given to this production by the figure of the 
Countess, who appeared younger and more charming than usual, and whose 
character was developed less from the passive sorrow of the arias than from 
her lively participation in tricking her faithless husband. The fact that in spite 
of the strong resemblance to the Rosina of Barbiere this was still Mozart's 
Countess can only be attributed to the secret of art itself and to the strong 
personality of Liselotte Félser. Since her first visit to Hamburg from the 
Bayerische Staatsoper (Munich) to sing Natalie in Henze’s Prinz von Hom- 
burg, she has become without doubt a rising star in the German operatic 
firmament (though without ‘star’ mannerisms). In fact she is a young lyric 
soprano of particular beauty. On the first night she had influenza and was 
obviously singing with great effort, but she still showed accomplished technique 
and an impressive musical personality. 

In strong contrast to the charming Countess was Melitta Muszely’s 
capricious, somewhat pertly determined and ‘emancipated’ Susanna. Though 
sharp and cool in her singing, she managed to change most convincingly to 
the mood of the exchange of costumes with the Countess during a beautifully 
sung ‘Deh vieni’. Benno Kusche played Figaro with a very lively, amusing 
and well thought-out mixture of directness, subtlety and musical finesse. Hans- 
Otto Kloose’s noble and passionate rendering of the Count’s music did not 
quite convince one as true Mozart singing, in spite of some powerful and 
beautiful musical moments. The minor characters were well defined without 
caricature or exaggeration. 

As in Don Giovanni a few months ago, Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt was 
responsible for the high musical standard of the performance. He directed 
his almost chamber-size orchestra with the greatest delicacy, with brio, with < 
featherweight flexibility and with dramatic tension when building up climaxe:s 
such as the first finale: in fact, in the most accomplished Mozart style. 

—HEINZ JOACHIN 

Mannheim. The recent new production of // Barbiere di Siviglia hac 
Dermot Troy as Almaviva, Hans Giinther Grimm as Figaro, Harriet Karlson 
as Rosina, Franz Glawatsch as Bartolo and Hans Réssling as Basilio. Kar 
Fischer was the conductor, Ernst Poettgen the producer, and Paul Walter th: 


designer. 
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AMERICA Joan Sutherland’s U.S. Debut 


Dallas. The final audit is still to come, but the artistic ledger registers at 

east two unmistakable triumphs in the fourth season by DaLLas Civic OPERA 
‘OMPANY — its first without the freewheeling magnetism of Maria Callas. The 
oung company, audacious and enterprising as ever, held as its trump card 
or national attention the American début of Joan Sutherland and the import- 
ig of Franco Zeffirelli’s production of Handel’s Alcina intact from Venice. 
‘ogether they met with shouting, stamping approval in two near-capacity 
verformances of this stunningly revitalized baroque delicacy. Miss Sutherland 
urpassed expectations and easily established her position as prima donna 
ssoluta among technicians. Here, at long last, was a trill that wasn’t a 
vobble, a purity of tone that wavered nowhere throughout its impressive range, 
nd an agility in fioritura unmatched today. The strapping soprano moved 
nd gestured effectively, and if she is still a light-world away from Callas as a 
inging actress, she is none the less unique and supreme in her own special 
phere. 
Miss Sutherland was the most spectacular presence perhaps, but by no 
neans the whole show. England’s Monica Sinclair, also in her American 
lébut, won her own ovations for a darkly sonorous, aggressively controlled 
oortrayal as Bradamante. Luigi Alva, tenor, was a lyric delight as a foppishly 
caricatured Oronte; Joan Marie Moynagh, the young American soprano, a 
thrillingly effective Morgana; and Nicola Zaccaria, bass (another favourite 
here), a majestically moving Melisso. As Ruggiero, Blanche Thebom was a 
model of period style in acting and was emotionally. expressive, even though 
the vocal bloom of her mezzo-soprano appeared all but gone. 

Compared with Royal Swedish Opera’s staging of Alcina during the 
September season at Covent Garden, Zeffirelli’s solution was as brilliantly 
engrossing as the Swedes’ was archaically static. The 225-year-old complexities 
over magic spells, enchanted lovers, disguises and so on were here conceived 
as a masque being performed for guests at a German nobleman’s court. Thus, 
elegantly framed by soaring marble columns, a sweep of ornate chandeliers 
and the continuous byplay of the sumptuously dressed courtiers, the Handelian 


Joan Sutherland as Alcina in Dallas, with Luigi Alva and, at the 
harpsichord, Richard Bonynge 














‘action’ became a refreshing novelty rather than a simulated museum piece. 
Its focal point was a towering, rocklike creation that revolved to serve as 
Alcina’s own court, a grotto or forest as needed. Zeffirelli's was a most 
sensible solution, freeing the magnificent flow of arias and dances which make 
such a revival a reward rather than a chore for all concerned. Outstanding 
assets too were the guest prima ballerina, Nathalie Krassovska, and the Robert 
Joffrey Ballet which complemented the local corps in the garland of period 
dances choreographed so perceptively by Ani Radosevic. There was a vibrant 
reading of the score by Nicola Rescigno and the Dallas Symphony. 

Miss Sutherland also contributed impressively as Donna Anna to the 
season’s other spectacular hit, Don Giovanni, and this in the face of stirring 
competition from a cast including Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Eberhard Waechter, 
Giuseppe Taddei, Luigi Alva, Nicola Zaccaria, Eugenia Ratti and John 
Reardon. Again, it was the vocal mastery that secured the Sutherland status; 
dramatically, her characterization seems basically distraught in the mould of 
Lucia, whether it is offered as Donna Anna, Alcina or Bellini’s Elvira. 
Schwarzkopf’s Donna Elvira was a model of style and emotional impact, and 
was fervently cheered. Waechter’s neatly employed light baritone pleased as 
many as it left unsatisfied, though there were few quibbles over his matinée- 
idoi looks and coolly aristocratic characterization. Alva continued to impress 
as one of the finest lyric tenors of the day, Miss Ratti was an irresistible 
Zerlina, and Taddei the most articulately restrained Leporello of local record. 
Again Zeffirelli, as producer and designer, impressed with his broodingly 
opulent sets and costumes that suggested seventeenth-century Seville in the 
manner of an old painting exhibited on a raked stage. Save for the rustic 
scene introducing Zerlina and Masetto as Dresden figures a Ja Fragonard or 
Watteau, the general tones were black, brown and gold, with giant grilles, 
armour, statuary and other effects emphasizing the universal reckoning to come. 


The season opened rather weakly, so far as musical substance is con- 
cerned, with La Figlia del Reggimento, saved from being inconsequential by 
Zeffirelli’s charming, picture-postcard scenery imported from Palermo’s Teatro 
Massimo, and by a delicious tour-de-force by Luigi Alva as the giddy Tyrolese 
peasant Tonio. Taddei’s Sulpizio exercised authority over the role’s rather 
lean musical pickings and Jolanda Gardino’s American début as the Marquise 
de Berkenfield was dramatically amusing and vocally routine. Eugenia Ratti’s 
Maria, for which the vehicle was originally geared, was physically ailing and 
guarded on the opening night, but was considerably improved by the second 
performance. None the less, the infectious sparkle that keeps this Donizetti 
trifle active was missing. 

Madama Butterfly rewarded its audiences with the unleashed potency of 
Gianni Raimondi’s Pinkerton, a most auspicious American début by the 
suavely elegant Spanish baritone Manuel Ausensi as Sharpless, and one of the 
most effective total delineations of Suzuki in memory by Regina Sarfaty. 
Splendid too were Hizi Koyke’s loving production, Trew Hocker’s sensibly 
atmospheric settings, Yugi Ito’s costumes and the expert Bonze of Nicola 
Zaccaria. Definitely disappointing to this viewer, and a subject for controversy 
for most others, was the Cio-Cio-San of the Turkish soprano Leyla Gencer. 
In her own contralto-ish way, Miss Gencer made an impact, but it was often 
in the direction of Katisha rather than of Puccini’s doll-like geisha. Nor 
were Nicola Rescigno’s overtones of Wagner and Verdi in dynamics and 
phrasing justifiable, for all their surface effects. Here, though, as in Alcina, 


the chorus, trained by Roberto Benaglio, did its finest work to date. 
—RuaL ASKEW 


Washington. The WASHINGTON OPERA SOCIETY continued its season with 
a production of Stravinsky’s The Nightingale, the first full stage performance 
of the work in the United States. Stravinsky conducted the first and third 
performances of the opera, which was sung in the original Russian: Bliss 
Hebert was the producer. Reri Grist, an American singer at present with the 
Zurich Opera, sang the title role, with Donald Gramm (Emperor), Loren 
Driscoll (Fisherman), Marina Picassi (Cook), Elaine Nonazzi (Death), Kenneth 
Smith (Chamberlain) and Herbert Beattie (Bonze). 
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CARMEN CARMEN 
Kerstin Meyer Jane Rhodes 


New York. Tyrone Guthrie’s production of Carmen at the METROPOLITAN 
has undergone many changes in the intervening years, and has lately come 
into the hands of Ralph Herbert. Mr Herbert has less of a producer’s eye 
for tricks and distractions than Mr Guthrie, and his innovations, which are 
mostly in the direction of restoring some of Meilhac and Halévy’s original 
intentions, are therefore welcome. The scenery by Rolf Gérard, save for the 
ramshackle appearance of Lillas Pastia’s hostelry, has survived the years grace- 
fully. This year two new Carmens infused fresh blood into the title-role, each 
of them presenting conceptions of the part that were radically different from 
the kind of Hollywood vamp to which we have become accustomed in recent 
years. First, Kerstin Meyer made her début in a cast that included Jon Vickers 
as Don José. Miss Meyer suffered some adverse notices in the press, most of 
which I attributed to the uniqueness and unfamiliarity of her Carmen. Hers 
was not so much a Spanish wanton as a Scandinavian seductress, vibrant and 
slender, resembling one of the existential heroines of Bergman or Strindberg. 
Her Carmen is passionate and cruel; the look she gave Don José at the end of 
Act 3 was an unforgettable blend of hatred and contempt. True, her voice is 
not remarkable, but it is a true mezzo-soprano, with a sound lower register 
and an adequate command of the higher notes. There was not a self-conscious 
moment in her portrayal, and scarcely a moment that did not fascinate the 
viewer. She was ably partnered by Vickers, who sang well, even though 
suffering from a heavy cold. Frank Guarrera was a sound but light-voiced 
Escamillo, and Lucine Amara a capable but very colourless Micaéla. Jean 
Morel conducted with more attention to instrumental detail than to the 
surging drama of the score. 


An entirely different Carmen was Jane Rhodes, flown over from Paris 
for a single performance on November 15. Mlle Rhodes is billed as a soprano, 
and the comparative ease of her singing in the higher registers bore this out. 
Her voice is nothing to write home about, but her personality has that elusive 

illic quality that makes for continual excitement on stage and guarantees an 
entful performance. She looks like a grown-up Brigitte Bardot. She moves 
‘out the stage less than any other Carmen in memory, relying upon a 
shing pair of eyes to summon men to her bidding. In the first act she 
e.erged from her struggle with La Manuelita clad only in a slip; in the 
se ond act she defied tradition by coming on stage without make-up and 
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failing to use castanets—yet her seduction of Don José was extraordinarily 
effective. As might be expected, her command of the mother-tongue was a joy 
to hear (she is the first native French artist to sing at the Met since the 
retirement of Martial Singher several years ago). I would criticize her acting 
in the Card Scene, in which she simpiy threw out the pack without looking 
at the cards— but not her singing, which was convincing, even under Morel’s 
rather slow tempos. Whether Miss Meyer or Mlle Rhodes was the better 
aanen one’s individual taste must decide. I lean to La Rhodes, but by a 
whisper. 

Except for the very promising Micaela of Teresa Stratas, Mlle Rhodes 
did not fare too well with her associates. Nikola Nikolov, the Met’s latest 
Bulgarian tenor, has a voice of some size, but the notes he sings too often 
bear little relation to the printed score. Lorenzo Testi, who made his début 
a few nights before as Marcello in La Bohéme, was not up to Escamilio. He 
made up for a lack of voice at crucial moments by strutting about the stage, 
a habit also adopted occasionally by Nikolov. The duel between the two in 
Act 3 was one of the comic high spots of the season. 

For the revival of Richard Strauss’s Arabella on November 18, after 
three seasons’ absence, Lisa Della Casa was once again present to cast her 
unique spell in the title-role. She disarms criticism in this part; she need only 
smile in the direction of the audience to have them eating out of her hand. 
She looked radiantly beautiful, and her singing— though it was hampered by 
the use of an English text— was extremely lovely, despite a certain strain on 
the highest notes. She was accompanied by the most familiar of her partners 
as Mandryka, George London, whose voice on this occasion was not at its 
best (the top register sounded dull and unfocussed) but who gave, as of yore. 
a very convincing account of the country squire. Anneliese Rothenberger 
made her local début as Zdenka, singing in a clear, silvery voice and scoring a 
deserved personal success with her impersonation; after the ‘Aber der Richtige’ 
duet she was led to the footlights by Miss Della Casa to acknowledge the 
audience’s ovation—a touching tribute to a talented younger singer that only 
a supremely established artist can make. The rest of the cast, which included 
Barry Morell as Matteo, Laurel Hurley as Fiakermilli, and Ralph Herbert, 
Martha Lipton, Gabor Carelli, Roald Reitan and Norman Scott in the lesser 
roles, was fair to good. The production of Hans Busch was full of fussy 
detail, little of which added to the evening’s enjoyment. The Rolf Gérard 
sets, which originally appeared in 1955, are elegant and colourful, and the 
Act 2 ballroom scene is a triumph. Erich Leinsdorf conducted. The orchestra 
rose to heights in virtuoso passages like the prelude to Act 3 (what a magnifi- 
cent piece of music this is!) but elsewhere the playing tended to be coarse 
and unpoetic, save for an occasional moment when Leinsdorf relaxed and 
showed us the superb musician he can be. —RICHARD REPAss 


Chicago. The second portion of CHIcaGo Lyric OperRaA’s seventh autumn 
season paralleled the opening half remarkably, not to say eerily — one breath- 
taking production of a non-Italian opera; one not quite good serving of 
substantial (though not staple) Verdi, and otherwise three merely routine 
presentations that promised more on paper than was provided in the opera 
house. 

To challenge Le Nozze di Figaro of late October as the year’s finest 
endeavour came Die Walkiire on November 16, dominated by the Wotan o! 
Hans Hotter, the Siegmund of Jon Vickers, and the powerful production by 
Christopher West, who personally supervised the lighting of 1928 sets. None 
in memory has acted Wotan so nobly as Mr Hotter, whose vocal reserve i: 
still impressive, just as none in memory — the pre-war Melchior included - 
has sung Siegmund so musically and eloquently as Mr Vickers. The Briinn 
hilde was Birgit Nilsson, in clarion voice but in costumes that she played wit! 
distractingly. Gré Brouwenstijn, said to be indisposed, nevertheless created ; 
musicianly and dramatic Sieglinde. Fricka, sans chariot for her entrance, wa 
Christa Ludwig for the first time anywhere. She more than made up in voca 
beauty, staying power and interpretive decision what she lacked in shee 
physical bulk. As Hunding, William Wilderman recreated his capit: 
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Jon Vickers as Siegmund, 
Gré Brouwenstijn as Sieglinde, 
at Chicago 


aracterization of 1956. Briinnhilde’s 
ght Valkyrie sisters were predictably 
“mixed lot, although three (Mary 
acKenzie, Doris Yarick and Pru- 
ncija Bickus) sang admirably. Lovro 
mn Matacic conducted an orchestra, 
mewhat augmented for the occasion, 
thout the lung-power or discipiine 
en for a cut performance, but his 
iding was eminently theatrical and 
ten poetic. Not in its entire history 
tas the company bettered this effort. 
By contrast, Tosca on November 
was tame, in spite of Renata 
|ebaldi’s first appearance with the 
mpany since 1958. It has been 
estified by connoisseurs that she sang 
,otably better in subsequent perform- 
ances, which cheers the heavy heart, 
and there were fresh niceties of detail 
in her initial enactment that gave 
pleasure if not full satisfaction. A 
handsome Floria Tosca she was, in 
spite of auburn hair this year, but a 
galvanizing one she is yet to be. Tito 
Gobbi’s oleaginous Scarpia remains a 
paragon, if not the overt monster of 
other productions in other seasons, 
but Giuseppe Di Stefano continued 
to disappoint as Cavaradossi, except 
when he was singing softly. Gian- 
andrea Gavazzeni conducted—Andrea 
Chénier, it seemed to be. 
The same principals, conducted on 
November 23 by Lovro von Matacic, 
took part in, but could not make credible, a revival of Giordano’s Fedora — 
the firs: un this area since Ravinia performances thirty-one summers ago with 
Rosa Raisa and Giovanni Martinelli. The production was a collection of 
discarded scenery and furniture from the warehouse, all of it repainted except 
the Garter Inn from Falstaff, which impersonated the Villa Fedora in Act 3. 
In the title role Miss Tebaldi summoned the voice, after a tentative first act, 
but never the manner or mystery of Sardou’s tsarist intriguer. Mr Di Stefano, 
with the show’s one decent tune, ‘Amor ti vieta’, continued to sing as he had 
earlier, while Mr Gobbi was spent recklessly as De Siriex, in make-up and 
monocle that drolly proclaimed Dyagilev. Apart from the inadequacies of 
design and direction (by Carlo Maestrini), two capacity audiences had time 
to ask, ‘Why Fedora at all?’ One gentleman at the first night, evidently finding 
satisfactory answer, booed loudly. Greater conviction hath none, nor 
ater aesthetic provocation. 

Madama Butterfly on November 26 was chiefly interesting for the un- 
lished promise of Leontyne Price in the title role. She has voice to spare, 
well as the endurance to sing the entire score opulently, but her stage 

1). nner was oddly busy, almost hoydenish in the early portions and hysterical 
the climax. At present her performance is over-sung, over-acted, over- 
en >roidered vocally, and over-active physically, yet the talent and natural 
urces are there for a poignant Butterfly of the Albanese school. It was 
help that Mr Gavazzeni continued to conduct Puccini a la Chénier, or 

Richard Cassilly as Pinkerton and Mildred Miller as Suzuki lacked both 

vocal suavity and firm direction that are customary. Renato Cesari’s 
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Sharpless shone, therefore, as a beacon in the darkness. 

Mr Cesari also was Paolo Albiani in a performance on November 30 of 
Simone Boccanegra, the last of the season’s ten productions. Again, as last 
year, Tito Gobbi sang the title role, Richard Tucker was Gabriele Adorno, 
Ferruccio Mazzoli was Fiesco, Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducted, and 
Maestrini was stage director. The only other major change was Renata 
Tebaldi as Amelia. In spite of such star-power, the show was fitful and 
fraught with vocal hazards. None was heard in good voice until the trio 
concluding Act 2, and even then ‘good voice’ is meant only as compared with 
the shouting and like agonies that had gone earlier. 


It is expected, by way of conclusion, that attendance in the 3,700-seat 
Civic Opera House for all 29 performances will have averaged 93 or 94 per 
cent of capacity, which means that the 1960 deficit may be only £120,000 
instead of nearly £150,000 as last year. —ROGER DETTMER 


Boston. The Opera Group INC. production of La Traviata amounted to 
a solid rendering of much of the music and a timid portrayal of the drama. 
The finest performer of the evening was the Alfredo, John Alexander, a 
polished singer who was clearly at home on the stage. Eva Likova (Violetta) 
did not seem able to control her vowel sounds, and Igor Gorin’s rich-voiced 
Germont was not supported by any dramatic continuity. Producer Sarah 
Caldwell succeeded in dramatizing only the barest outline of the plot, with 
most of the subtleties going unnoticed. With the exception of some raggedness 
in the first act the orchestra (composed of Boston Symphony Orchestra mem- 
bers) acquitted itself well, ably conducted by Osbourne McConathy. 


It is an exciting occasion when an operatic production is a success because 
every individual aspect of the production has been designed specifically to 
support the work as a unity. Such was the situation with the production of 
Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia under the auspices of the BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED Arts. In technical realization (a simple set, 
lit in bold relief, by Marilyn Dexheimer), in dramatic continuity (producer, 
Adelaide Bishop), in crystal-clear diction and virtuoso instrumental playing 
(conductor, Ludwig Bergmann), this was a production of great merit and 
gave ample proof to the audience of Britten’s greatness as a contemporary 
opera composer. It is difficult in a cast as well balanced as was this (Dean 
Hanson, Mary Munroe, Edward F. Durbeck III, Peter Feldman, David Cryer. 
Louise Gadbois, Carol Johnson and Susan Stone) to select anyone for special 
honours, but Dean Hanson and Mary Munroe handled their difficult roles 
as Male and Female Chorus in a manner which made them appear simple. 
A rare and beautiful operatic experience. —WILLIAM ALLIN STORRER 


Philadelphia. The PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA COMPANY’S season began 
on October 17 with La Traviata, with Anna Moffo as Violetta, Barry Morell as 
Alfredo and John Reardon as Germont. Giuseppe Bamboscheck conducted 
Three days later the NEw York City Opera brought Cosi fan tutte to 
Philadelphia with Beverly Bower, Frances Bible, Judith Raskin, John 
Alexander, John Reardon and James Pease; conductor, Julius Rudel. The 
PHILADELPHIA OPERA’S second production of the season was Aida, with Gloria 
Davy making her local début in the title role, Irene Kramarich as Amneris. 
Kurt Baum as Radames, Robert McFerrin as Amonasro. Bamboscheck again 


conducted. 


Bloomington. The INDIANA UNIVERSITY OPERA THEATRE announces seve? 
productions for the current season: The Golden Cockerel, La Traviata, Th 
Magic Flute, Street Scene, Don Carlos, Walter Kaufmann’s The Scarlet Lette: 
(world premiére) and Parsifal. Parsifal will be given one performance o 
March 24 for the fourteenth year in succession; while La Traviata will b: 
given six times, The Golden Cockerel five times, The Magic Flute four time 
the others three times. Musical directors of the Opera Theatre are Tib« 
Kozma and Wolfgang Vacano; stage directors, Ross Allen and Hans Busc! 
stage designers, Carlo Maria Cristini and Andreas Nomikos. 
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,USTRIA Verdi and Mozart in Vienna 


Vienna. My first visit to the rebuilt STAATSOPER was generally disappoint- 
ig. The auditorium with its wonderful acoustics and the vast stage were 
npressive enough, but the performance of Otello, which was hurried along 
ith frequent loud bursts of sound from the orchestra where Nello Santi 
resided, can hardly be called a credit to the institution. Standing head and 
n0ulders above everyone else, artistically, musically and vocally, was Sena 
urinac as Desdemona. Her last act alone was worth crossing half Europe to 
ear, and although she had to contend with Mr Santi’s express methods, she 

.,ove a spell over the listeners, and this was the only time the opera really 
«ume to life. In the duets with Otello, she sang beautifully and often movingly 
too, but was obviously doing all she could to help the young James McCracken 
who was singing his first Vienna Otello. This American tenor is blest with a 
fine ringing voice, and could become a first-rate artist; at the moment he is 
no more than a fine vocalist, and indeed missed many points in this most 
demanding of roles. Iago was given an unsubtle and dull vocal performance 
by Aldo Protti, Vienna’s resident Italian baritone. Giuseppe Zampieri was an 
excellent Cassio; Frederick Guthrie — looking like a young Hotter, but unfor- 
tunately not sounding like one—was an adequate Lodovico; and Dagmar 
Hermann was a moderate Emilia. 

The new production of Die Zauberfléte which I heard at the VOLKSOPER 
was receiving its second performance at Vienna’s ‘people’s theatre’. From 
the vocal point of view, and visually too, this was not on the whole a 
performance of Sadler’s Wells standard. The designers Lois Egg and Alice 
Maria Schlesinger had contrived to create some downright ugly sets and 
costumes, and the producer, Otto Fritz, trying not to make the whole thing 
into a pantomime, merely succeeded in presenting it devoid of most of its 
charm, and in a style that was neither traditional nor original. For the 
conducting and general musical conception of Franz Bauer-Theussl I have 
the highest praise, however, and the orchestra played with precision, delicacy 
and style. Outstanding was the twenty-two-ycar-old Heinz Holecek, who sang 
Papageno. Not only is he blest with a beautiful, round, firm voice, which he 
uses with consummate ease and style, but he also has a natural charm, and 
moves and acts most convincingly. He had the audience completely in the 
palm of his hand, and I predict a great future for him. Also impressive 
vocally was the Sarastro of Johannes Kathol, who was handicapped, however, 
by his costume, and certainly did not have the imposing presence one looks 
for in a Sarastro. Christianne Sorell, who sounded as if she should be singing 
Tosca in St Gallen, was completely out of her depth vocally and dramatically 
as Pamina; Rudolf Christ (who a few years back was regarded as one of the 
most promising young Viennese tenors), sang Tamino in a dry and often 
toneless voice, and hardly looked a romantic young prince; Erika Mechera 
went for the Queen of Night’s music regardless, with not too happy results; 
Luis Torrens disclosed a fine voice as the Speaker; and August Jaresch was a 
routine Monostatos. The Three Ladies were aa quate, and the Three Boys, 
who made a wonderful entrance on a cloud fiein the flies, were charmingly 
played by three of the Wiener Sangerknaben. —H.D.R. 





The English Opera Group. An agreement has been reached between the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, and the English Opera Group under 
which the Royal Opera House will assume administrative respousibility for 
the future development of the Group and its repertory. It is belicved that 
this will make it possible for the English Opera Group to perform more oiten 
at home and abroad, and will ease the problems of casting which are insepar- 
able from isolated and infrequent seasons by enabling the Group to draw on 
the services of members of the Covent Garden Opera. 

Benjamin Britten will continue to play an active part in the artistic 
direction of the Group, together with Peter Pears and John Piper as artistic 
acvisers. The Board of Directors of the English Opera Group will consist of 
te: members, five of whom will be nominated by Covent Garden. The Earl 
o! Harewood, who has been President of the English Opera Group since its 
fo mation, will continue to hold that office. 
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Adéle Leigh as Octavian, James Pease as Baron Ochs in ‘Der Rosen 
kavalier’ at the City Centre, New York. Miss Leigh will be singing 
Octavian with the Covent Garden Company on tour, and later in London 


Coming Events 


Covent Garden. Shortly before the provincial tour, Madama Butterfly 
will return to the repertory on March 3. Marie Collier, who has already sung 
the title-role in English at Sadler’s Wells, will be singing it in Italian, with 
Charles Craig as Pinkerton and Louis Quilico as Sharpless. Bryan Balkwill 
will conduct. There will also be a single performance of Aida on March 4 
with Amy Shuard in the title-role. 

During the summer season, opening on April 18, we may expect to hear 
some more Rosenkavalier performances with Régine Crespin as the Marschal- 
lin, Joan Carlyle as Sophie and Michael Langdon as Baron Ochs. Adéle 
Leigh will be the Octavian on these occasions. Mme Crespin will also be heard 
as Tosca with Giuseppe Di Stefano as Cavaradossi. Then we may hope for a 
revival of Rigoletto with Ernest Blanc in the title-role, Albert Lance as the 
Duke, and Roberta Peters (making her first appearance at Covent Garden 
since the 1951 performance of The Bohemian Girl) as Gilda. In place of the 
Tristan und Isolde performances announced last month, there will be a revival 
of Boris Godunov with Boris Christoff. There will be further performances of 
Peter Grimes with Ronald Dowd and Una Hale as Peter and Ellen, and of 
Lucia di Lammermoor with Joan Sutherland. The first night of the new 
Falstaff production is scheduled for May 12. 

On June 8 there will be a gala performance by the opera company in the 
presence of Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, to inaugurate the Royal 
Opera House Benevolent Fund. Victoria de Los Angeles will sing bot! 
Santuzza and Nedda, the latter for the first time in her stage career. The bi'! 
will have André Turp and Otakar Kraus appearing in Cavalleria Rusticar 
and Jon Vickers, Geraint Evans, Ronald Lewis and Kenneth Macdonald 
Pagliacci. Bryan Balkwill will conduct. Prices range from 8s. 6d. for the 
gallery slips to £26 5s. Od. for a seat in the centre of the grand tier and rov 
C to F of the orchestral stalls (centre), and £78 15s. Od. for a grand tier bo 


Application forms are obtainable. 
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Sadler’s Wells. The revival of Eugene Onegin is announced for February 
1, with Peter Glossop (Onegin), Ava June (Tatyana) and William McAlpine 
-ensky). Warwick Braithwaite will conduct. 


The New Opera Company begins a.week at Sadler’s Wells on April 24 
ith the English premiére of Francis Burt’s Volpone; also scheduled is a 
ouble bill of Dallapiccola’s // Prigioniero and Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole. 


The Welsh National Opera Company, after a long absence, will appear in 
mdon at Sadler’s Wells for one week, beginning on May 8. They will 
srform Verdi’s The Battle (La Battaglia di Legnano) and Nabucco, Boito’s 
‘efistofele, and Rimsky-Korsakov’s May Night. 


The Handel Opera Society in its annual London season, opening at 
dler’s Wells on May 15, will present Rinaldo and Semele. 


Royal Festival Hall. The cast for the concert performances of Mozart 
eperas to be conducted by Carlo Maria Giulini are as follows: Le Nozze di 
figaro, February 6: Countess, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf; Susanna, Giulia 
Matteini; Cherubino, Teresa Berganza; Marcellina, Edda Vincenzi; Barbarina, 
Heather Harper; Count, Ernest Blanc; Figaro, Fernando Corena; Bartolo, 
Giorgio Tadeo; Basilio and Don Curzio, Hugues Cuénod; Antonio, Piero 
Cappuccilli. Don Giovanni, February 20: Donna Anna, Elisabeth Griimmer; 
Donna Elvira, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf; Zerlina, Mirella Freni; Don Giovanni, 
Eberhard Waechter; Don Ottavio, Ernest Haefliger; Leporello, Giuseppe 
Taddei; Masetto, Piero Cappucilli; Commendatore, Gottlob Frick. 


The University College Music Society, London, is ‘performing Moniuszko’s 
Halka (the first stage production in this country) on February 8-11. Anthony 
Addison is the conductor and Basil Ashmore producer. 


The Cambridge University Opera Group are presenting a triple bill at the 
theatre of the Cambridge Amateur Dramatic Society, on February 13-18, com- 
prising Cimarosa’s /] Maestro di Cappella, Banchieri’s Festino, and Stravinsky’s 
The Soldier's Tale. 


The Chelsea Opera Group will give concert performances of Carmen in 
its original autograph version at the Town Hall, Oxford, on February 12, and 
at the Guildhall, Cambridge, on February 19. The work will be conducted by 
Maurits Sillem, who spent many hours studying and copying out Bizet’s 
original score at the Bibliothéque National, Paris. Carmen will be sung by 
Ana-Raquel Satre, Micaéla by April Cantelo, Don José by Brychan Powell, 
and Escamillo by Bernard Turgeon. 


The Impresario Society’s performances of Verdi’s Un Giorno di Regno at 
the St Pancras Town Hall on March 21 and 22 will be conducted by Hans 
Ucko and produced by Michael Geliot. The cast includes Bettina Jonic as the 
Marchesa Del Poggio, Cynthia Jolly as Giulietta, Alfred Hallett as Eduardo, 
John Hauxvell as the Cavaliere di Belfiore, James Atkins as Baron Kelbar, and 
Eric Garrett as the Treasurer. 





The March opera will include articles on Janacek’s The Cunning Little 
Vixen by John Warrack, on Chabrier and his L’Education Manquée by 
Anthony Besch, and on the Paris Opéra-Comique by Stéphane Wolff. 





Summer Festivals, 1961 


‘4 ix-en-Provence, July 9 to 31 
Die Zauberflote. July 9, 15, 21, 27 
Cosi fan tutte. July 12, 18, 28 
L’Incoronazione di Poppea (Monteverdi). July 16, 23, 29 
Lavinia (Barraud). July 20, 25 
Dido and Aeneas. July 24, 30 
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Bayreuth, July 23 to August 25 
(see November OPERA, page 769, for details) 


Bregenz, July 21 to August 30 
Der Zigeunerbaron. July 22, 23, 26, 29, 30, August 2, 5, 9, 12, 16, 19, with 
Hilde Zadek, Hilde Réssel-Majdan, Elisabeth Hoengen, Anton 
Dermota, Peter Klein, Karl Dénch, Alois Pernerstorfer. Conductor, 
Walter Goldschmidt; producer, Adolf Rott 
Fra Diavolo. July 28, 31, August 7, 10, with Hilde Réssel-Majdan, Jean 
Cox, Murray Dickie, Ernst Gutstein, Fritz Hoppe, Peter Klein. 
Conductor, Bruno Amaducci; producer, Karlheinz Haberland 
Edinburgh, August 20 to September 9 
(see December OPERA, page 840, for details) 
Florence, May 6 to June 30 
Il Mercante di Venezia (Castelnuovo-Tedesco — world premiére); Attila 
(Verdi); Don Carlos; Assassinio nella Cattedrale; Lohengrin; 
Arabella 
Glyndebourne, May 24 to August 20 
L’Elisir d’ Amore (conductor, Carlo Felice Cillario; producer and designer, 
Franco Zeffirelli). May 24, 26, 28, 31; June 2, 4, 8, 10, 13, 15, 20, 23, 
25, 28 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (conductor, Peter Gellhorn; producer, 
Peter Ebert; designer, Oliver Messel). May 25, 27, 30; June 1, 3, 6, 9, 
11, 17, 22, 30; July 2, 5, 7, 9 
Fidelio (conductor, Vittorio Gui; producer, Giinther Rennert; designer, 
Ita Maximowna). June 16, 18, 21, 24, 27, 29; July 1, 6, 8, 12, 14, 16 
Elegy for Young Lovers— music by Hans Werner Henze, libretto by 
W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman, first performance of original 
English version (conductor, John Pritchard; producer, Giinther 
Rennert; designer, Lila de Nobili). July 13, 15, 19, 21, 23, 27, 29: 
August 1. (The last three performances will be conducted by the 
composer.) 
Don Giovanni (conductor, John Pritchard; producer, Giinther Rennert: 
designer, Ita Maximowna). July 20, 22, 26, 28, 30; August 3, 5, 9, 11, 
13, 15, 17, 19 
ll Barbiere di Siviglia (conductor, Vittorio Gui; producer, Peter Ebert, 
based on the production by Carl Ebert; designer, Oliver Messel). 
August 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 
Artists engaged include: 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Mirella Freni, Ilva Ligabue, 
Emmy Loose, Emily Maire, Kerstin Meyer, Elsie Morison, Eugenia Ratti 
Laura Sarti, Gerda Scheyrer, Elisabeth Séderstrém, Albertina Valentini. 
Luigi Alva, Sesto Bruscantini, Franco Calabrese, Geraint Evans, 
Herbert Fliether, Josef Greindl, Thomas Hemsley, John Kentish, Michael 
Langdon, Richard Lewis, Gyérgy Melis, Leonardo Monreale, Juan Oncina, 
Duncan Robertson, Paul Schoeffler, Enzo Sordello, Mihaly Szekely, 
Dermot Troy, André Turp, Ian Wallace. 
Holland, June 15 to July 15 
Le Nozze di Figaro (conductor, Giulini); Ali Baba (Cherubini); L’Elisir 
d’ Amore 
Munich, August 13 to September 9 
(see December OPERA, page 840, for details) 
Salzburg, July 26 to August 31 
Idomeneo (new production; conductor, Fricsay; producer, Lindtberg): Ne 
Festspielhaus, July 26, August 10, 28 
Der Rosenkavalier (conductor, Karl Boehm): New Festspielhaus, July 2: 
August 3, 12, 18, 25, 30 
Cosi fan tutte: Old Festspielhaus, August 1, 8, 14, 27 
Don Giovanni: Old Festspielhaus, August 2, 5, 11, 19, 22 
Simone Boccanegra (new production, with Tito Gobbi, Rolando Panera 
Giuseppe Zampieri, Giorgio Tozzi): Felsenreitschule, August 9, 1‘ 
24, 29 
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Das Bergwerk zu Falun (Wagner-Régeny — world premiére): Old Fest- 
spielhaus, August 16, 21, 26 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Residenz, August 4, 8, 13, 16, 23 


\ iesbaden, May 1 to 22 
(see January OPERA, page 68, for details) 

Z ‘rich, end May to early July 
The Greek Passion (Martinu— world premiére, with Inge Borkh; con- 

ductor, Paul Sacher) 

Der Rosenkavalier 
Otello (with James McCracken; conductor, Nello Santi) 
Cosi fan tutte (conductor, Peter Maag) 
Raskolnikoff (Sutermeister; conductor, Victor Reinshagen) 
Der fliegende Hollander (conductor, Samuel Krachmalnick) 
Manon Lescaut (conductor, Nello Santi) 
Samson et Dalila (conductor, Samuel Krachmalnick) 





Obituary 

Mado Robin, the famous French coloratura soprano, died in Paris on 
December 9 after a long illness; she was only forty-one. She was born in 
December 1918 at Yseures-sur-Creuse near Tours. She began her vocal 
studies at thirteen with Mme Fourestier, and later studied with Mario Podesta. 
At nineteen she won first prize in a contest for sopranos organized by the 
Opéra, but did not make her début until after the liberation — on August 12, 
1945, as Gilda. She then sang the Queen of Night, Lakmé, Leila and 
Rosina at the Opéra-Comique. She appeared regularly in the French provincial 
houses as Lucia, Ophélie, Mireille, Konstanze and Olympia; and in 1951 sang 
the title role in Stravinsky’s Nightingale at Monte Carlo. Her American début 
was at San Francisco in 1954, as Gilda and Lucia. She also appeared else- 
where in Europe, and in summer 1959 made a successful tour of the U.S.S.R. 
She sang Lakmé in the complete Decca recording of that opera, and made 
several recital records. Her last public appearance was at Vichy ‘ast July. 
She had hoped to have taken part in the new production of Lakmé (the 
1500th performance) at the Opéra-Comique, scheduled for December 29, 1960. 

John Charles Thomas, American baritone, died at Apple Valley, Cali- 
fornia, on December i4; he was sixty-nine. Born in Meyersdale, Pasadena, 
he was originally destined for a medical career, but won a competitive 
scholarship to the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore. He made his 
stage début in London, Ontario, in 1912 in Everywoman. After appearances 
in musical comedy and Gilbert and Sullivan, he turned his attention to the 
concert platform from 1918. Not till 1924 did he make his operatic début (in 
Washington, as Amonasro). He then undertook a concert tour to earn enough 
money to study in Europe. In 1925 he was engaged at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, where he made his début as Athanaél in Hérodiade. In 
his three seasons as a member of the Brussels company he sang fifteen roles, 
including Orphée (in the world premiére of Milhaud’s Les Malheurs d’Orphée), 
Amfortas, Jochanaan, Hamlet, Escamillo, Don Giovanni, Zurga, Tonio and 
Amonasro. In the last role he made his Covent Garden début in 1928, later 
in the year singing Valentine in the famous performances of Faust with 
Shalyapin. 

In 1930 Thomas returned to the United States for appearances with the 
San Francisco, Chicago and Philadelphia companies. In 1934 he joined the 
Metropolitan, making his début there as Germont, and remaining for ten 
years, singing mostly in the Italian repertory. He was a popular Figaro in 
Il Barbiere, and in Chicago he sang Falstaff in 1940 and 1941. His last 
op:ratic appearance was at the Hollywood Bowl in 1949, and his last concert 
toi r took place during 1952-3. 

Henri-Bertrand Etcheverry, bass-baritone of the Opéra and Opéra- 
Conique, died in Paris on November 14. He made his début at the Opéra 
in 1932 as Ceprano in Rigoletto, but soon was singing major roles: Wotan, 
Dc 1 Giovanni, Saint-Bris, Frére Laurent and Méphistophélés. At the Opéra 
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he appeared in the first performances of many operas, including Le Marchan.! 
de Venise (Hahn), Oedipus (Enensco) and Palestrina (Pfitzner). His Opéra- 
Comique début was made in 1937 as Golaud in Pelléas et Mélisande - 
probably his most famous role, and one in which he was heard all ove- 
Europe (Covent Garden, 1949). At the Opéra-Comique, as well as appearin 
in the more familiar works in the repertory, he created a number of roles i: 
modern French works. He was married to the soprano Marie-Antoniette Aloma. 

Marek Windheim, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 1928-36, died ii 
New York on December 1; he was sixty-five. He was born in Warsaw and 
made his début in Vienna in 1914. He acted as Master of Ceremonies in : 
Polish counterpart of the Chauve-Souris, the financial failure of which cause: 
him to emigrate to the United States in 1926. He tried to join the Ziegfelk 
Follies, but was rejected because of his short stature — he was only just over 
five feet tall. He then joined the Metropolitan in 1928. He became one of th 
company’s most famous interpreters of the role of Mime, and was also heard 
as Vasek, Parpignol, the Lamplighter in Manon Lescaut, Prunier in La 
Rondine, Bruschino in Signor Bruschino, Smithers in Emperor Jones and other 
character roles. He also appeared with the San Francisco and other operatic 
organizations in America. 

Lila Robeson, contralto, died in Cleveland, her birthplace, on December 7: 
she was eighty. She studied with Isidor Luckstone and Oscar Saenger, and 
made her début at Boston in 1911 with the Aborn Opera Company as Ortrud. 
She sang with the Metropolitan Opera from 1912 till 1920 and made her 
New York début as the Witch in Konigskinder. Her Metropolitan roles 
included the Third Lady in Die Zauberflote, Waltraute, Gertrud in Hansel 
und Gretel, Fricka, the Innkeeper in Boris Godunov, and Amelfa in The 
Golden Cockerel, and her repertory also included Amneris, Azurcena and La 
Cieca. For many years she taught in Cleveland: her pupils include Thelma 
Votipka and Grace Hoffman. 

Kurt Preger, tenor, died in Vienna during September; he was fifty-two. 
He sang buffo-tenor and operetta roles in Vienna from the mid-1930s until 
his death, and also appeared in Basel. 

Alfons Fuegel, tenor, died in Stuttgart recently; he was forty-eight. He 
was lyric tenor at the Munich opera 1940-45, and he made some guest 
appearances in Holland during the war as Don Ottavio. 

Joseph Gregor, librettist and writer, died near Vienna on October 12; he 
was seventy-one. He wrote the librettos for Richard Strauss’s Friedenstag, 
Daphne and Die Liebe der Danae. For many years he was stage-archivist of 
the Austrian National Library. He also wrote books on Strauss (in which. 
conforming to Nazi ideology, he discussed Die schweigsame Frau without 
mentioning its Jewish librettist, Stefan Zweig) and Clemens Krauss. His 
correspondence with Strauss was published a few years ago. 


We hear that... 


Victoria de los Angeles has been engaged to sing Elisabeth in Wieland 
Wagner's new production of Tannhduser at Bayreuth next summer. 


Karl Boehm has recently undergone a serious eye-operation and will be 
unable to conduct for several months. He is being replaced at the Metro- 
politan, New York, by Joseph Rosenstock, who will conduct this season s 
performances of Tristan und Isolde and Elektra. 

Birgit Nilsson will return to London to sing in Wagner operas during the 
1962-3 season. 

Wieland Wagner will undertake the new Ring production at the Cologr : 
Opera, 1962-4, which will be conducted by Wolfgang Sawallisch 








‘Beautiful Voices’ 

Under this title, Lies Askonas is presenting four recitals at the Roy 
Festival Hall by Kim Borg (February 26), Mattiwilda Dobbs (April 9), Nicol 
Gedda (May 7) and Teresa Berganza (May 28). 
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%ECORDS REVIEWED 


A New Freischutz 


Jer Freischiitz, Weber. With Irmgard Seefried (Agathe), Rita Streich 
(Aennchen), Richard Holm (Max), Kurt Béhme (Kaspar), Eberhard 
Waechter (Ottokar), Albrecht Peter (Kuno), Walter Kreppel (Hermit), Paul 
Kuen (Kilian), Ernst Ginsberg (Samiel), and chorus and orch. of Bayerische 
Rundfunk, cond. Jochum. Deutsche Grammophon, LPM 18639-40 or [S] 
SLPM 138639-40. 79s. 6d. 

When HMV brought out their three-disc Freischiitz (reviewed here last 
ugust) I was most enthusiastic about it. Here now is a two-disc version, 
oth mono and stereo, rather less complete musically than its rival, with much 
‘ss dialogue, but which runs it a close second. Here we have a much better 

t.aspar, Kurt Béhme, a better Max, Richard Holm, and an almost equally 

{ ne orchestral performance under Eugen Jochum. On the other hand I do not 

find Irmgard Seefried’s Agathe as fine vocally as Elisabeth Griimmer’s, nor as 

convincing dramatically. Not only is Seefried’s voice a trifle light for this 
role, but she has not yet shaken off all her soubrette mannerisms, which are 
all very well for Susanna and Zerlina, but won’t really do in the heavier roles 
she now wants to undertake. Nor is Rita Streich’s Aennchen as lively and 
bubbly as Lisa Otto’s. The Hermit of Walter Kreppel cannot begin to equal 

Gottlob Frick’s magnificent interpretation, and so the last scene loses some- 

thing of the dignity and solemnity that it possesses in the HMV performance. 

As I have suggested, the two leading male roles are here much better 

realized. Béhme, with his rich, round voice and wonderful sense of the stage, 

is perhaps the best of present-day Kaspars, and Holm’s youthful-sounding 
voice and Mozartian-style singing make him a credible Max. Perhaps the 

Berlin Philharmonic (HMV) is just that much better than the Bavarian Radio 

Orchestra, but there is little to choose between them. Both Jochum and Joseph 

Keilberth produce some excellent results from their respective orchestras, but 

possibly Keilberth’s reading is a little more affectionate. The stereo and mono 

versions of the new recording are both very forward and brilliant, and the 

Wolf’s Glen scene benefits enormously from the stereo effects. 


La Bohéme, Puccini. Highlights, including ‘Che gelida manina’; ‘Si, mi 
chiamano Mimi’; ‘O soave fanciulla’; ‘Quando me’n vo’; ‘Donde lieta usci’; 
‘Addio, dolce svegliare’; ‘In un coupé’; ‘O Mimi, tu pid non torni’; “Vecchia 
zimarra’; ‘Sono andati’. With Renata Tebaldi (Mimi), Gianna d’Angelo 
(Musetta), Carlo Bergonzi (Rodolfo), Ettore Bastianini (Marcello), Renato 
Cesari (Schaunard), Cesare Siepi (Colline), Fernando Corena (Alcindoro), and 
chorus and orch. of Accademia di S. Cecilia, cond. Serafin). Decca, LXT 
5608; [S] SXL 2248. 38s. 14d. 

Decca’s second complete Bohéme with Tebaldi was released just over a 
year ago and reviewed here in January, 1960. These highlights are well 
chosen—only Colline’s ‘Coat Song’ and the Rodolfo-Marcello duet in Act 3 
appear on separate bands, the rest of the disc being the last ten or more 
minutes of each of the four acts of the opera. Thus the listener is not 
frustrated by sudden cuts and fading away of the music as so often happens 
in this kind of selection. The performance under Serafin’s 1elaxed and slow 
naton is enjoyable, but it is neither a definitive nor soul-shattering one. 
| Trovatore, Verdi. Highlights, including “Tacea la notte’; ‘Stride la vampa’; 

‘Mal reggendo’; ‘Il balen’; ‘Ah! si, ben mio’; ‘Di quella pira’; ‘D’amor 
sull’ali rosee’; ‘Miserere’; ‘Mira di acerbe lagrime’; Final scene. With 
Caterina Mancini (Leonora), Miriam Pirazzini (Azucena), Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi (Manrico), Carlo Tagliabue (Luna), Alfredo Colella (Ferrando), and 
chorus and orch. of Radiotelevisione Italiana, cond. Previtali. Cetra, LPC 
50153. 39s. 9d. 

If one ever heard Lauri-Volpi in his great days as Manrico, this selection 
»m a Radio Italiana studio Trovatore in the early 1950s might help to bring 
ck memories of the great tenor in one of his favourite roles. Otherwise it’s 
very rough and ready performance, with a squally Leonora (Mancini), a 

rf ovincial Azucena (Pirazzini) and a dull but steady Luna (Tagliabue). 
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Maria Callas and Giuseppe Di Stefano. Excerpts from Tosca (Love Duets, 
Acts 1 and 3); Cavalleria Rusticana (‘NOd, no, Turiddu’); La Bohéme (‘Si, 
mi chiamano Mimi’, ‘O soave fanciulla’, ‘Sono andati’ to end of opera). 
With Anna Moffo, Rolando Panerai, Nicola Zaccaria, Manuel Spatafora, 
= orch. + La Scala, cond. De Sabata, Serafin, Votto. Columbia, 33CX 
1725. 39s. 9d. 


The famous Tosca with Callas, Di Stefano, Gobbi and De Sabata still 
ranks as one of the most exciting complete opera performances ever recorded, 
and it’s good to hear the two Tosca-Cavaradossi scenes from it again, with 
Callas at her very best, and Di Stefano sounding fresh and more like Gigli 
than he does now. He was not sounding quite so young and lyrical when he 
recorded Rodolfo, but Callas’s Mimi is a fascinating, unconventional study of 
the role. The long Mascagni duet shows both artists to advantage. 


Fernando Corena. // Maestro di Cappella (Cimarosa) and six Mozart arias: 
Per questa bella mano (K.612), Rivolgete a lui lo sguardo (K.584), Cosi 
dunque tradisci . . . Aspri rimorsi atroci (K.432), Alcandro, lo confesso . . . 
non so donde viene (K.512), Un bacio di mano (K.541), Mentre ti lascio, o 
figlia (K.513). With Covent Garden Orch., cond. Quadri. Decca, LXT 5602 
or [S] SXL 2247. 39s. 9d. 


I must confess I was somewhat disappointed with Corena’s singing on 
this disc—not in the hilarious Cimarosa monologue, in which the buffo-bass 
has a whale of a time, but in the Mozart arias, in which more than once | 
found the intonation faulty, and in which there is more brio than finish in the 
style. Of special interest is the first aria on side 2, ‘Rivolgete a lui lo sguardo’, 
which was written for Guglielmo in Cosi fan tutte in the scene following 
Fiordiligi’s ‘Come scoglio’. In it Guglielmo first addresses Fiordiligi and tries 
to persuade her to listen to Ferrando’s advances; then he turns to Dorabella 
and begins to press his own suit. He tells the ladies what wonderful fellows 
they are—handsome, strong, cultured, they can dance, and when they sing 
their trilling confounds the nightingales (not always!)—and they have other 
gifts, too, which no one knows about. This is Corena’s best performance, 
though the famous ‘Mentre ti lascio’ is well enough done, even if it does not 
equal some performances one can recall. 


Eugenio Fernandi. Excerpts from Tosca (‘Recondita armonia’ and ‘E lucevan 
le stelle’); Martha (‘M’appari’); Carmen (‘Il fior che avevi a me tu dato’). 
With Philharmonia Orchestra, cond. Rescigno. Columbia, SEL 1672; [S] 
ESL 6281. 13s. 3d. 


This young tenor is highly regarded in New York and elsewhere. I was 
not impressed by his Don Carlos at Salzburg last summer, and am not 
particularly impressed by this little 45 r.p.m. disc in which he sings Cavara- 
dossi’s two arias with little style, ‘M’appari’ with little charm, and the Flowe: 
Song in Italian with plenty of emotion. 


Richard Tucker. Excerpts from Tosca (‘Recondita armonia’ and ‘E lucevan le 
stelle’); Turandot (‘Non piangere, Lid’ and ‘Nessun dorma’); La Bohéme 
(‘Che gelida manina’); La Fanciulla del West (‘Ch’ella mi creda libero’); 
Madama Butterfly (‘Addio, fiorito asil’); Gianni Schicchi (‘Firenze é come 
un albero fiorito’), with Columbia Sym. Orch., cond. Cleva. Philips, AB® 
10272-3. 14s. 7d. each. 


Although this excellent American tenor is prone to indulge in some of the 
bad Italian mannerisms (there is too much sobbing, for example, in the fir: 
Calaf aria), I can think of no tenor I would rather hear in Puccini than thi.. 
It is certainly the best Italian singing of its kind after Bjéerling. I feel th:t 
when Tucker sang Cavaradossi here a few years back he was not real! 
appreciated, and certainly think he should be invited back to Covent Garde: . 
The recording is excellent, the voice nice and forward, and the diction firs - 


rate. 
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Historical Records 


P. er Anders. Excerpts from Martha (Flotow) including ‘Letzte Rose’. With 

rma Berger. Deutsche Grammophon, EPL 30521. 12s. 34d. 

The death in a motor accident in 1952 of Peter Anders was a considerable 
bl w to opera, especially as he was, at that time, changing into a /reldentenor. 
Ti :se excerpts from Martha date from his lyric-tenor days at the Berlin State 
0; era, and give us some of the most pleasant German tenor singing that one 
co Id hope for. Erna Berger’s Lady Harriet is delightful. 

Ez.» Pinza and Risé Stevens. Ponchielli, ‘Bella cosi madonna—F troppo 
crribile’ (La Gioconda); Thomas, ‘Légéres hirondelles’ (Mignon). With 
Metropolitan Opera Orch., cond. Cleva. Philips, SBF 290. 6s. 114d. 

This is one of Philips’ ‘Musical Gems’ series, and at 6s. 114d. is a wonder- 
ful bargain. The Gioconda excerpt is the Laura-Alvise duet from the third 
act. in which Pinza is little short of magnificent, and Risé Stevens, in really 
good voice, a fine-sounding Laura. The Mignon-Lothario duet may not be 
autientically French in this performance, but it is charmingly done. 

Heinrich Schlusnus. Rossini, ‘Largo al factotum’; Puccini, ‘O Mimi tu pid non 
torni’; Verdi, ‘Cortigiani’ (Rigoletto) and ‘Solenne in quest’ora’ (La Forza 
del Destino). With Koloman von Pataky. Deutsche Grammophon, EPL 
30158. 12s. 34d. 

Schiusnus was one of those rare German baritones who was outstanding 
in Italian opera. His Verdi singing ranks with the best, and in the Forza duet 
he is joined by the Hungarian tenor Koloman von Pataky, who gives a most 
authentic performance, 

Viorica Ursuleac. Verdi, ‘Sieh meiner hellen Tranen Flut’ (// Trova‘ore), with 
Alexander Sved; R. Strauss, ‘Aber der Richtige’ (Arabella), with Margot 
Bokor, and ‘So wie sie sind’ (Arabella), with Alfred Jerger. Berlin State 
Opera Orch., cond. Krauss (for first number). Deutsche Grammophon, EPL 
30541. 12s. 34d. 

The Leonora-Luna duet from the last act of Trovatore is a lamentable 
affair. Not only is it clumsily sung in German, but the vocal performance is 
well below standard. Sved had a wonderfully rich baritone voice in the 1930s 
and was a fine Rigoletto — he has recently been singing Boccanegra in Stutt- 
gart— but he is certainly not at his best here. Ursuleac, Clemens Krauss’s 
wife, enjoyed a considerable reputation in Germany and Austria in the 1930s; 
she was Strauss’s favourite soprano, and created the leading soprano roles in 
Arabella, Friedenstag and Capriccio. Listening to these Arabella excerpts 
again (I already possessed the old Decca Polydor 78), I wondered about her 
reputation. The voice is not intrinsically beautiful, and I cannot, in all honesty, 
hear much of the sensitive phrasing and significant shading of words that I 
have been told so much about. Margit Bokor, the original Zdenka, was a 
Hungarian soprano who emigrated to America soon after the Hitler régime 
began; she sings nicely. Alfred Jerger, the original Mandryka, was a fine singer. 


Franz Voekler. Wagner, ‘Allmicht’ger Vater’ (Rienzi); ‘Mit Gewitter und 
Sturm’ (Der Fliegende Hollander); Rome Narration (Tannhduser). With 
orch. Deutsche Grammophon, EPL 30544. 12s. 34d. 

[ unreservedly recommend this disc to all lovers of great Wagner singing. 
Voelker had one of the finest heldentenor voices of the inter-war years. He 
was an outstanding Siegmund, Florestan, Rienzi and Tannhiauser, and was 
able to sing Lohengrin most meltingly. The voice was not as large as 
Melchior’s, but capable of more delicate shadings of vocal colour. 


Puccini, La Bohéme. Excerpts with Melba, Farrar, Cannetti, Viafora, Caruso, 
Zenatello. Scotti, Sammarco, Martinez-Patti, Bonin, Magini-Colletti, Luppi, 
D. Angelis. Heritage Records, HER 406. 25s. 

There are some very interesting items in this selection; I do not refer to 
the familiar Caruso—Melba-—Farrar--Scotti items, but to the short opening 
scen: of the opera recorded by Zenatello and Sammarco, the former’s ‘Quest’é 
Mir i’ from the Café Momus scene, and death scene with Linda Cannetti, one 
of t:e leading Scala sopranos during the Toscanini régime, whose sensitive 
sing 1g greatly appeals to me. 











‘Tosca’ at Covent Garden: Gabriella Tucci as Tosca, Otakar Kraus as 
Scarpia in Act 2 


Opera Diary 

Tosca. Covent Garden, December 6 

When Gabriella Tucci appeared in the rather inept little Adelphi 
season (1959) she was so outstandingly the best artist present that her 
confident and warm-toned Mimi was probably overpraised. Returning 
to make a Covent Garden début was a far more searching test. Perhaps 
she was for some reason not at her best; she seemed for one thing not 
to have got the measure of the house and spared the top of her voice 
cautiously, contributing little that was thrilling or even more than routine. 
But she is an experienced singer and a good stage artist who knew how 
to move and apply rule-of-thumb acting technique. She wore old rose 
for the church scene and green chiffon (years pre-date) in the second 
act. She has fine eyes and captured the public, but, by all reports, made 
a richer, subtler and more whole-hearted contribution to later perform- 
ances. She is a welcome visitor but no new Tebaldi. Her Cavaradossi 
was Luigi Ottolini, no stranger to London but new to Covent Garden. 
A short-waisted, rather unromantic Cavaradossi, but one with a good 
long breath. He did best in the last act. These principals were efficient 
and not much more. For successful artistry of a high order one loo! ed 
to Otakar Kraus who ideally, perhaps, has neither the volume nor ‘he 
inches for Scarpia but who by invariably making the best and mst 
telling use of every detail totally carried conviction. Forbes Robin:on 
as the Sacristan was also after the same kind of cunning, for insta ice 
in transforming his own persona and voice into a ‘character’. But he 


had not gone quite so far with the process. 
P.H W. 
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Ti e Barber of Seville. Sadler's Wells, December 7 


I am not going to argue the pros and cons of repertory duplication 
in olved by the appearance of a new production of Rossini’s Barber at 
Sa ller’s Wells less than nine months after the one at Covent Garden ; 
nc’ the advisability of choosing The Barber, rather than L’/taliana or 
so nething else, to follow up the Wells’s brilliantly successful Cenerentola. 
H re is The Barber of Seville at Sadler’s Wells, in Edward J. Dent’s 
de ightful and amusing translation (sometimes it is funnier than he 
pe haps intended: ‘Almaviva! Your romantic intimation/of your title, 
yor rank and station/fills my bosom with wild elation’), produced, 
de: igned, and the principal mezzo part sung, by the admirable Ceneren- 
tolz team — all ex-Glyndebourne, it is no coincidence. The conductor 
of this new production was not Cenerentola’s Bryan Balkwill, but James 
Rcbertson whose Glyndebourne days were pre-Gui, and who laid rather 
a heavy hand on Rossini’s music —in the overture and the finale of 
what Sadler’s Wells calls the second act (second out of three, that is). 
Bu: it should be added that he played the recitatives with winning gaiety 
and allusiveness on a prepared piano that made a noise halfway between 
a street-piano and a harpsichord. 

I thought Carl Toms’s décor less happy than that for Cenerentola, 
but see that some colleagues find his indoor set enchanting. Most of 


‘The Barber of Seville’ at Sadler's Wells: John Heddle Nash (Figaro), 
Eric Shilling (Bartolo), Patricia Kern (Rosina), Kevin Miller (Almaviva) 
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Count Almaviva (Kevin Miller) serenades Rosina (Patricia Kern), wh ‘e 
Figaro (John Heddle Nash) looks on approvingly 





; costumes are very effective, but not the one for Rosina which makes 
tricia Kern look dowdy and old — and shouldn’t a Spanish girl have 
ick hair, even if Miss Kern herself is fair? But Douglas Craig’s 
»duction is strong and stylish and full of apt humour that complements 
| does not supplement the music. His Don Basilio (Stanley Clarkson) 
xceptionally good ; and his Almaviva (Kevin Miller), ardent, dashing, 
| slightly pompous, has much more character than usual. John Heddle 
ih ought to be a first-rate Figaro, and on this first night I was not 
ain whether he or Mr Craig’s conception of the part was to blame 
the absence of strength and sparkle. Mr Nash’s words, for one 

g, were not really clear (but otherwise the cast’s enunciation was 

emely good), and his vocal colouring seemed too discreet ; perhaps I 

ited Figaro to be more cocky and extrovert than they did. 

I keep finding holes to pick, but the production and performance as 

hole were most enjoyable. Despite her unfortunate garb Miss Kern 

a delightful Rosina, accurate and musicianly in her singing, spirited 
and winsome in her deportment; she sang the lesson aria ‘Contro un 
cor’ in Italian, with orchestra (not harpsichord, as at Covent Garden). 
While so charming a mezzo is about, I am unable to side with those 
who prefer the soprano version of the part; the deeper colours of the 
mezzo register give a wonderful warmth and femininity to the music — 
but it must be a young person with a gentleness in the voice, not a 
mature woman with the vocal equivalent of hairs on the chest. 

With Kevin Miller’s excellent florid singing and small, attractive 
tone, the romantic pair was handsomely cast. Eric Shilling gave his 
predictably expert portrayal of the outwitted guardian, and bantered 
uproariously with Mr Clarkson, who looked impossibly funny (if you 
can imagine a guide mistress blessed with the condition of incipient 
motherhood, that is it) and sang ‘La calunnia’ capitally. 

An enjoyable evening, and much of it more than that. W.S.M. 


Lucia di Lammermoor. Covent Garden, December 9 

Lucia remains Joan Sutherland’s supreme assumption. It is @ 
measure of her continuing achievement that, whatever superlatives one 
may have spilled before, one wants to say again: she has never done it 
better. At this performance the voice seemed to have a new fullness, 
and in the Wedding Scene it rang out with a power and richness to 
remind us that Miss Sutherland used to sing Aida — for after all it was 
a role of Patti’s and Melba’s — and could so again if she wished. André 
Turp’s Edgardo was excellent. Indeed, after my recent Italian experiences 
(related elsewhere in this issue), I am tempted to say it would not be 
matched elsewhere. Kenneth Macdonald’s ringing Arturo also deserves 
mention. The whole performance — quite apart from the exceptional 
Miss Sutherland —is on a level of accomplishment that is rarer than 
one might have guessed. Bryan Balkwill again conducted. ALP. 


Le Mystere de la Nativité (Frank Martin), Festival Hall, December 13 


Opera or oratorio? The score does not say, but the composer 
aparently intends both. Le Mystére de la Nativité was first given in 
December, 1959, in Geneva, in the concert-hall ; first staged at Salzburg 
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last summer (and reviewed by H.D.R. in our Summer Festivals number ; 
and it reached Britain, with commendable speed, in this performance t y 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra and Choir under the sensitive batcn 
of Jaroslav Krombholc. Outstanding among the soloists was Richa:d 
Lewis as the angel Gabriel (also in the smaller part of Melchior), well 
supported by April Cantelo (Eve and Our Lady) and John Carol Case 
(Adam and Joseph). It was a pity that the important role of God tie 
Father fell to the inexpressive, ill-enunciated bass of Marian Nowakows! i. 
The text, from a fifteenth-century French mystery play, was translatid 
by George Barker—very ably indeed, except for his curious misunder- 
standing of the single phrase ‘(Marie) qui ne sais quel fils a porté’ (really 
‘who has borne I don’t know what son’). 

The score attempts an individual modern utterance with old symbc!s 
(three high trumpets for joy, rustic drum for a shepherd’s dance, and so 
on) and straightforward tonal or modal harmonization. Up to the 
interval (chorus greeting the Annunciation) I thought Martin was 
succeeding ; by the end—- whether there was a positive decline in inspira- 
tion or merely a demonstration of the inadequacy of the idiom to last a 
full evening—I had to concur with H.D.R.’s adverse verdict: a bore. 
The treatment of devils, admittedly a tricky problem today, was a 
particular failure. Apart from Noye’s Fludde, the opera in the form of a 
mystery play which I would like to see staged in London and in English 
is not this one of Martin’s, but Dallapiccola’s powerful Job, which was 


given a poor send-off by the B.B.C. at the Festival Hall last May. 
AJ. 


Die Fledermaus. Sadler's Wells, December 14 

At the Coliseum in April, 1959, this was emphatically Wendy Toye’s 
Fledermaus. Her combined production and choreography put a splendid. 
stylish zest into the performance, and she brilliantly used the revolving 
stage. By a most imaginative stroke she replaced the usual ballet at 
Prince Orlovsky’s by a burlesqued ballet which laughingly suggested what 
might have occurred when inexperienced ballet-girls were invited (not, | 
think, primarily for ballet) to a party. The company naughtily replaced 
this sequence by a conventional ballet on the recent provincial tour ; but 
at the Wells itself, happily, the burlesqued ballet is back. Unhappily 
there is, of course, no revolving stage, and its absence rather takes the 
icing off Miss Toye’s work. Still, the cake beneath is stili worth sampling. 

Victoria Elliott’s Rosalinda and Anna Pollak’s Orlovsky are long- 
seasoned but unfailingly excellent performances. For the rest this is not 
quite the best the company can do with Die Fledermaus, though Denis 
Dowling makes a good job of Falke, and Jon Weaving proves a dapper. 
pleasant-voiced Eisenstein. Margaret Nisbett, as Adele, shows an attrac- 
tive command of very high notes but otherwise a rather small voice «nd 
little characterization. Joseph Powell adopts an intermittent, vaguely 
foreign, and quite unnecessary accent as Alfred, spoiling an otherv ise 
likeable performance. Eric Shilling, whose superbly sharp, comic lly 
military Colonel Frank I rank in retrospect as one of the best oper tta 
performances of our time, has made a poor exchange by moving « ver 
to the role of Frosch. Michael Moores’ conducting yielded some dd 
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t apos and imperfections of ensemble on the first night. Prescription for 
t > show: a few strong doses of Tausky Tonic, and a refresher-course of 
p ysiotherapy from Miss Toye. AJ. 


4 1a replaced by Tosca. Covent Garden, December 20 

Fifteen minutes after the expected start of Aida, Sir David Webster 
a; eared on the stage of Covent Garden and announced that Nikola 
N_ olov, who was to have sung Radames, was ill with muscular trouble. 
It ad not been until 6.25 that he had been pronounced unable to appear. 
Ac ordingly Aida would be cancelled and Tosca substituted — with 
Ga >riella Tucci (who was to have sung Aida) and Charles Craig, under 
the baton of Alberto Erede (who was to have conducted Aida). Those 
pa' ons who wished could claim their money back. 

Two questions arise. First, could not an understudy have been 
prc vided for Mr Nikolov and for all visitors undertaking roles which are 
part of the general repertory? It may be true that this country’s tenors 
include no proved ideal Radames; but it is hardly believable that no 
singer could have been trained to give, in a case like this, a worthy and 
decent performance. The name of Ronald Dowd suggests itself. The 
second question is: why were patrons invited to spend their shillings on 
programmes for Aida? It is true that cyclostyled cast-lists for Tosca 
were later distributed free, but these were not full programmes, and they 
were handed out indiscriminately. 

Tosca, produced with a skeleton stage set, went surprisingly well — 
considering that Mr Erede, Miss Tucci, and Mr Craig had never per- 
formed together before. After starting in Italian with the others, Mr 
Craig fell into the English version more familiar to him from Sadler’s 
Wells, and thereby, of course, greatly increased the dramatic impact of 
his part. Dramatic impact is what Miss Tucci lacked, but otherwise she 
sang well and thoughtfully. Mr Erede, aided by the excellent orchestra, 
did splendidly, and Covent Garden’s regular cast (headed by Otakar 
Kraus as Scarpia) rallied round. AJ. 


La Boheme. Covent Garden, December 27 

La Bohéme celebrated its 300th Covent Garden performance by 
being sung in Italian by an all-British cast. While admitting that the 
artists probably prefer to sing in Italian, and also that the existing English 
translation is far from being an acceptable one, it seems very odd that a 
‘company’ performance of Bohéme has to be sung in a language that not 
one in ten of the audience understands ; this was all the more unfortunate 
when we had a cast all of whom looked so convincing and acted their 
paris so well. Perhaps Mr Solti will have some thoughts on this subject. 

Joan Carlyle was singing Mimi for the first time in her career. She 
looked most appealing, and sang for the most part well. As she sings the 
role more, so her interpretation should deepen— it is already more than 
just promising. André Turp sang better Rodolfos last summer than this 
one but he so obviously feels the music, and enjoys singing it, that he 
still is a very sympathetic Rodolfo. Marie Collier’s vital Musetta, John 
Sha ’’s richly sung Marcello, Ronald Lewis’s rather subdued Schaunard, 
and Forbes Robinson’s excellently sung and acted Colline are familiar. 
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André Turp as Rodolfo Joan Carlyle as Mimi 


Edward Downes let the orchestra play too loudly a lot of the time, and 
although there was some rich playing in the emotional third act, the more 
tender moments sounded too prosaic. H.DR. 


Aida. Covent Garden, December 29 
Aida, thirty performances ahead of Bohéme in the Covent Garden 


stakes, had a new Aida and Amneris on this occasion. Neither were ideal 
interpreters of their respective roles, though both had considerable merits 
Gabriella Tucci, whom we had already heard as Tosca, is clearly an 
Italian soprano of intelligence and taste. She sings with style, her phrasing 
is always significant, and during the Nile scene she produced some melt- 
ingly lovely piano notes. Her performance dramatically was less impres- 
sive ; in fact in retrospect one can remember little about it. Anny Delorie 
is a rather rough-grained Dutch mezzo, who is active mostly in Frankfurt 
During the first half of the evening, her voice did not sound particularly 
large—and in the first scene of Act 2, it did not sound particularly 
beautiful. The judgement scene was vividly acted, and fairly well sung; 
but we have had so many outstanding Amneris performances in recent 
seasons — Resnik, Gorr, Dalis, Hoffman — that even a good ordinary 
one fails to make a very deep impression. 

Mr Nikolov repeated his bouncing and musically undisciplined 
Radames (it is time for a change here), and John Shaw his very well sung 
Amonasro. As Mr Shaw has sung nearly every Amonasro in London 
during the last two years, a change here would also be welcome— not 
because Mr Shaw does not sing the part well (he does), but to make for 
interest. Joseph Rouleau was the Ramfis and David Ward the King; 
they should have swapped roles. I cannot share the general enthus asm 
for Alberto Erede’s rather sluggish conducting. I acknowledge the e :cel- 
lent way he shaped the melodies, the considerable help he gave the 
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sin ers, and the weight he gave to the more solemn moments of the score. 
Bu all this failed to acd up to an exciting account of the music. Perhaps 
on has heard this opera too often in recent seasons. H.DR. 


To: a. Sadler’s Wells, January 3 


Dennis Arundell’s excellent production of Tosca continues to draw 
go audiences to Sadler’s Wells. A new Cavaradossi and Scarpia gave 
spe al interest to this performance. William McAlpine, who has sung 
Cay radossi in German in Berlin, returned to London in a highly 
succ ssful performance. This personable young tenor has gained 
imm.asurably from his two seasons in Ebert’s house, and sang and 
acte'. with great assurance and much charm. His is essentially a lyric 
voic , and perhaps in a larger house he might find this role a little too 
hea, y; at Sadler’s Wells, however, he was perfect. He made the painter 
a most likeable person and a credible one into the bargain. It is not 
often that a Cavaradossi arouses our sympathies so much. 

Raimund Herincx, with his natural sense of style. fine stage presence, 
and well-produced bass-baritone, will undoubtedly become a very fine 
Scarpia. At this, his first performance of the role, he was already giving 
a convincing account of the part, if not a particularly subtle one psycho- 
logically. He was able to dominate the Act 1 finale vocally, and indeed 
his rich voice told well throughout. The diction of both newcomers 
was admirable. 

Marie Collier repeated her warm-hearted and generous-voiced Tosca. 
The comprimario roles were not particularly well done. however, neither 
the Angelotti nor Sacristan being very convincing. Warwick Braithwaite 
conducted a weighty performance, rather on the slow side, especially at 
the end of the first act. H.D.R. 


Madame Butterfly. Sadler's Wells, January 5 


The Sadler’s Wells Butterfly has always been extremely prosaic to 
look at: an apparently home-made jumble of out-of-perspective built 
pieces, paper and string, and few vases. The flowers in Cio-Cio-San’s 
garden grow ready-parcelled in bunches. Yet this performance of the 
opera Was most moving. 

Victoria Elliott’s interpretation of the title role was beautifully 
conceived, with delicacy and intensity of feeling. Every phrase— whether 
light, tender or tragic — was given its full expressive value. Miss Elliott 
knows what the part is about, how it should be felt, both musically and 
dramatically, and how that feeling should be conveyed. Her acting is 
dignified, sensitive and touching. Her voice is often not beautiful, though 
some phrases, and especially the one which in Italian is “Tu, Suzuki, che 
sei tanto buona’, were indeed beautiful in tone as well as style of 
delivery. As a whole, hers was a performance of distinction, well above 
ordin wry repertory level. 

\/illiam McAlpine was a fresh-voiced Pinkerton, singing the music 
nicely if with no strong sense of character. Gwyn Griffiths made a 
forth ight, fearless Consul — indeed his utterance was often too vigorous. 
The >roduction, rehearsed by John Donaldson, was neat. Michael 
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Moores conducted well. Though the weight of string tone seened 
insufficient, and the brass on occasion over-prominent, one certai ly 
heard, and marvelled at, the superlative fashioning of Puccini's scx re. 

And Kate, admirably sung by Joan Clarkson, deserves spe ial 
mention. An interesting edition was used which brings her into pron in. 
ence in the last act, giving her an affecting short dialogue with Butte fly 
(in the standard score, Sharpless takes over most of it). This, and the 
unfamiliar passage in ‘Che tua madre’ about the Emperor admiring 
the baby’s blue eyes, remain from earlier versions of the opera, but hive 
disappeared in later editions. ‘.P 





Television and Radio Opera 


Pagliacci. B.B.C. Television, December I 

‘E voi, piuttosto,’ sings the Prologue —‘you who see our poor actors 
cloaks, see our souls, for we are men of flesh and bone, and we breathe 
the air of this lonely world, as you do.’ It is the clou of Pagliacci, and 
a point worth emphasizing occasionally (especially since English Tonios 
are singing something quite different, to wit—I quote from a woolly 
memory: ‘Ah think then, sweet people, when ye look on us clad in our 
motley and tinsel; ours are human hearts beating with passion. We are 
but men like you, for gladness or sorrow; ‘tis the same broad heaven 
above us, the same proud majesty before us’). 

Wladek Sheybal, who produced the opera for B.B.C. television (| 
made this the B.B.C.’s fifth televised Pagliacci), seized on the point for 
a striking visual gimmick, one moreover that solved the absence of 3 
curtained proscenium — through which Tonio is supposed to appear — 
and kept groundlings interested while the overture was going on. Having 
shown an initial glimpse of the Calabrian village with children at play. 
he switched the cameras quickly to the L.S.O. and Charles Mackerra: 
playing away in shirt-sleeves, and then to the actors making up in their 

dressing rooms. And so we sai 
Tonio enter, not from behind 3 
curtain, but from his dressing 
room. ‘Is not the actor a man with 
a heart like you?’ asked Bernard 
Turgeon, while the assistant con- 
ductor beat time in front of him, 
and the cameras angled their shots 
to include other cameras boldly 
inscribed B.B.C. 

It was a good idea, and as soon 
as the Prologue was over Mr Shey- 
bal firmly dropped it and got on 
with illusion and atmosphere. The 
small set was cleverly used to give 
variety of views ; Canio appea-ed to 


Elaine Malbin as Nedda, F ober 
Thomas as Canio 
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ch: 2 Nedda for miles and miles, though other shots showed us that the 
rac track could be measured in yards. Mr Sheybal gave too much 
fus * movement to the chorus — the little screen exaggerates all move- 
me) —and it seemed to me wrong that he allowed his villagers so 
mu 1 public necking; flirtation, I have always understood, has to be 
disc cet or private in Italy. Besides it detracted from the enthusiastic 
love olay of Nedda and Silvio. 

The individual performances were not over-fussy ; and for the most 
part they were nicely sung, though Mr Turgeon’s voice sounded rather 
rougi on occasions. He, like most of the cast (Robert Thomas, Peter 
Glo: op, Kevin Miller), came from Sadler’s Wells, where their perform- 
ance. will be familiar to some readers — Mr Glossop’s Silvio is outstand- 
ing. I wondered, indeed, why it was thought necessary to import a 
Neda from America since Covent Garden as well as Sadler’s Wells 
can supply several; but granted the necessity, Elaine Malbin played the 
part attractively. As so often, the orchestra was kept too much in the 
background. W.S.M. 


Billy Budd. B.B.C. Third Programme, January 8 

The new régime at the B.B.C. has not favoured opera; but the 
studio broadcast of Billy Budd, first heard in November, is a substantial 
item on the credit side. Of all Britten’s operas this was the most in need 
of revival—though we may hope that the imbecile twitterings of the 
popular press have not for ever silenced Gloriana. With an all-male cast 
of nearly twenty soloists, Billy Budd cannot be an easy opera to mount, 
and that perhaps explains its long absence from Covent Garden. But it 
demands to be seen as well as heard; and the broadcast, while by no 
means perfect, suggested that a cast can be found, granted of course 
that the requirements of the studio are not necessarily those of the 
theatre. It also demonstrated the dubious wisdom —to put it no stronger 
—of keeping an English opera of this quality under a bushel. 

For it is unquestionably a greater work than Peter Grimes. The two 
levels of the story, the human and the allegorical, are more fully inte- 
grated, and so is the musical style. Britten has always been able to 
immerse himself in his subjects, and to make the historical or social 
setting a positive element in the opera and not a mere backcloth. Billy 
Budd is his greatest triumph in this respect. The physical environment 
of a sailing warship at sea, the historical background of the French wars 
and the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore, and the moral conflict 
between good and evil and between human and divine justice are so 
vivid'y realized in the fibre of the music that they are never out of our 
mind;. There are no loose ends; the symbolism of the infinite sea, the 
mist, Billy’s stammer and the rest is equally valid in musical, dramatic 
and :piritual terms. The Prologue and Epilogue are not merely a con- 
venie it stage trick ; they place the various levels of the opera in perspec- 
tive, nd are essential to the development of Vere’s character. This can 
all bk demonstrated in detail from the music, whose idiom proves hand- 
some , that the traditional apparatus of tonality can still nourish a fresh 
and i :derivative work of art. Who would have thought the old chord of 
C ma or to have had so much blood in it? 
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Benjamin Britten with Peter Pears (extreme left), Joseph Ward (extreme 
right) and the studio manager during a recording session of ‘Billy Budd 
at the B.B.C. studios 


In richness of invention and subtlety of construction, not to mention 
the marvellous use of the orchestra, the score is masterly. On the wider 
dramatic aspect there is perhaps room for argument. Is Billy too good to 
be true in the context of 1797 as presented here? Is Claggart’s real 
motive a frustrated and perverted sexuality? Perhaps these things have 
to be simplified or left to the imagination. There can be no doubt that 
Vere is the central character. While the actions of Billy and Claggart are 
inevitably good and evil, he alone has a moral choice. If he had not, the 
aesthetic fabric would distintegrate, for the whole emphasis would fall 
on the accident of Billy’s stammer, and accidents do not make for 
tragedy. The very fact that it encourages speculation in this and other 
directions is a sign of the opera’s vitality. 

For this performance Britten reduced the four acts to two and made 
a few cuts. Only one of these is important: the finale of the original 
Act 1 is suppressed in favour of a shorter scene, in which Vere is dis- 
cussed but does not appear. The captain’s muster was not wholly 
successful in the theatre, since the impunity with which Billy ignored 
naval discipline contrasted flagrantly with the earlier fate of the novice; 
but it made an effective musical climax, and something of the sort is 
surely needed, both to clinch the fragmentary if brilliant detail o° the 
earlier episodes and to contrast with the still opening of the cabin s-ene 
Moreover it is dramatically preferable, in the theatre at least, to wi ness 
a demonstration of Vere’s popularity than simply to hear about ‘. It 
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wi be interesting to see which version holds the field in a stage revival. 
Ar other point in favour of the four-act form is that seventy or eighty 
mi utes of such emotionally charged music, especially in the second half 
of ‘ie Opera, can be a strain on the listener. I certainly wanted a pause 
aft - the scene in which Vere (through the orchestra) informs Billy of the 
dea 1 sentence. 

The performance, as in 1951, was conducted by the composer and 
pro uced by Basil Coleman. Apart from them the only survivors were 
Pet: - Pears, who repeated his incomparable Vere, and Michael Langdon, 
who exchanged Lieutenant Ratcliffe for Claggart. This was a fine inter- 
pret ition, an improvement on his predecessor’s ; the evil character of the 
mar: came over powerfully through the dark quality of the voice. Joseph 
Ward sang Billy Budd’s music well enough, but was less successful with 
the character; he sounded far too gentlemanly for a common seaman 
and a foundling. Considerable care needs to be taken if the juxtaposition 
of flogging, boyish innocence and hero-worship in the first scene is not to 
evoke the wrong associations. There is perhaps a flaw in the opera here ; 
certainly a too refined interpretation of the hero suggests the possibility 
of something false and sentimental in the conception. The supporting 
cast varied in quality, from a weak Donald to the excellent Redburn of 
John Noble, and so did the balance, which sometimes changed abruptly 
in the course of a few bars. But the production was blessedly free from 
tthe nursemaid methods once so popular in B.B.C. studios; we were 
spared squawking seabirds and creaking masts, and the commentary 
spoken over the music only became a nuisance in the introduction to the 
last scene. 

—WINTON DEAN 





Alan Bush’s Opera at Oxford 


Men of Blackmoor. Oxford University Opera Club, December 3 


After Hugo Cole’s railwaymen (see the December issue), Alan Bush’s 
coalminers. But, of course, not really ‘after’. It is nearly five years since 
Men of Blackmoor was produced at Weimar; nearly eight since Bush’s 
earlier Wat Tyler was produced at Leipzig. Alan Bush, who would not 
deny that his Communist affiliations make his work particularly accept- 
able in East Germany, must smile wryly that Men of Blackmoor should 
make its first British appearance under the baton of Oxford’s professor 
of music, and ‘by kind permission of the Reverend the Vice-Chanceilor 
and the Right Worshipful the Mayor’. It would be rash, however, to bet 
that Cambridge will retaliate with the first British production of Wat Tyler. 

[The opera shows Northumbrian miners at the beginning of the 
nine‘eenth century in a strike, at the climax of which they defeat the 
intr’ duction of blacklegs by smashing the mine machinery. There are 
two oairs of lovers, one girl being the daughter of the ‘villain’ (the mine 
mar iger, who for dramatic effect should surely have been played more 
‘vil ‘nously’ than in this production); and there are smaller parts not 
only for the miners and their womenfolk but for the soldiers safeguarding 
the lacklegs. There are notably prominent choruses. The score makes 
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A scene from ‘Men of Blackmoor’ at Oxford 


use of Northumbrian folk-music, and in general uses an idiom straight- 
forward in melody, rather four-square in rhythm, and basically non- 
chromatic in harmony. 

There is a most appealing love-duet for baritone and mezzo-soprano, 
with a rising-seventh phrase I have been unable to forget since the 
composer played parts of the opera to me when it was first written 
There is what may be called an ‘aria of decision’ in conventional but 
satisfying style. There are some enjoyable folk-like songs on a verse- 
and-refrain model. But in positively dramatic use of the chorus the 
music is disappointing — quite lacking the flair of A Tale of Two Cities 
for instance. The time-span at the end of the second of the three acts. 
when the strikers’ defiance should be built up into something overwhelm- 
ing, is notably inadequate. This is, unhappily, only a pointer to the 
general deficiency of the opera. The soaring moment, the coalescing of 
musical and dramatic effect, never comes. Respectably but dully and 
monotonously, the vocal music goes its predictable course, accompanied 
by an orchestration which (even allowing for Oxford Town Hall) seemed 
particularly characterless and graceless. 

Had Britain a network of opera theatres even half as extensive as 
that of Germany (East and West), one might have demanded, as a m :tter 
of simple justice to a composer of repute, a professional produc ion. 
But with the practicable field restricted to Covent Garden and Sac er’s 
Wells, no such demand can be made on behalf of Men of Black» 20r. 
Oxford, however, did notable service in producing it. In the perform nce 
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JOSEPHINE VEASEY 


Royal Opera House Covent Garden. 
Suzuki in “‘Madama Butterfly’’ 


LO! DON and BROMLEY STUDIOS. 


MARY WELLS 
Royal Opera House Covent Garden 
Nedda in ‘Pagliacci’ 


PATRICIA JOHNSON 


Strasbourg Opera House 
Marcellina in “‘The Marriage of Figaro”’ 


A IDREW FIELD and AUDREY LANGFORD 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 


Telephone : Ravensbourne 6239 


BETTINA JONIC 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
The Composer in ‘‘Ariadne on Naxos”’ 








OLYMPUS 





Norma: Casta Diva, Lucia: 


OTHER HISTORICAL LP’s at 39/9 each. 
ORL216 


ORL203 


Fishers, etc. 
MELBA: Traviata, Hamlet, 
PATTI: Norma, Giovanni, 
TAMAGNO: Otello, William 
TETRAZZINI: Traviata, 
ORL209 3 





MARCELLA SEMBRICH, S bula: 
N Mad scene and Sextet, w. Caruso etc., Linda di 
Chamounix: Luce di quest’ anima, Ernani: Involami, Don Pasquale: Vado corro, 
w. Scotti, Semiramide: Bel raggio, Traviata: Ah fors’e lui, Rigoletto: Caro nome, 
Act 2 finale, with Sammarco, Quartet, with Caruso, etc, 


Rigoletto, 
Ballo, Aida, Traviata, Carmen, Trovatore, etc. 


OLYMPUS RECORDS, 5 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 


RECORDS 


Ah non giunge, Puritani: Qui la voce, 


ORL215 


DE LUCIA: Barber of Seville, Elisir D'Amore, Rigoletto, Faust, Pearl 


Bohéme, 
Mignon, 


Rigoletto, Lucia, Faust, etc. 
Figaro, Faust, Sonnambula, etc. 
ell, Prophéte, Trovatore, etc, 
Mignon, Dinorah, Lucia, etc. 





STEREO BAT 


With the arrival of Decca’s latest Fledermous 
from Vienna, the expression ‘bat and ball’— 
besides suggesting the impact of willow on 
leather on an English summer's day—has taken 
on a new, champagne-flavoured significance. 
Whether you like the idea of an interpolated 
all-star gala concert or not—chacun a son 
gout, if | may coin a phrase—the infectious 
party-spirit which pervades this magnificent 
stereo recording is surely irresistible. The mono 
version is splendid enough by normal standards 
but, to quote that well-known operatic duet 
with which Giulietta Simionato and Ettore 
Bastianini entertain Prince Orlofsky’s guests and 
us, “Anything mono can do, stereo can do 
better!” when you have heard Joan 
Sutherland perform her party-piece, // bacio, 
you will also want to sample her superb new 
bel canto collection, “The Art of the Prima 
Donna’. 

This is the kind of fare that awaits you in 
our pleasant studio at 100 Queensway—and 
much clse besides, including all the best opera 
sets available in stereo. Here you will find 
the finest selection of hand-picked mono and 
stereo equipment for your home, while the 
most authoritative guidance is yours for the 
askiny The latest record issues are featured 
in L JE RECORD REVIEW, our unique, 
week! recitals which take place from 2 to 
430 on Sawrday afternoons (vocal discs 
occur the 4th Saturday of each month). 

Hours of business: 9.30 to 5.30 
( osed Thursdays; 9.30 to 7 Fridays). 


The 1as Heinitz wusic iN THE HOME 
BAY 077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 





CANFORD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


Wimborne, Dorset 
Director of Music: Noel Hale, F.R.A.M. 
Ist Week: AUGUST 6th—I3th 
2nd Week : AUGUST 13th—20th 


Among the 14 courses is: 


OPERA APPRECIATION 


Directed by John Gardner 


A new course to Canford for 
opera goers. Mr. Gardner will deal 
with the music, story and back- 
ground of six works. It is also 
planned that some of the choral 
scenes from “Boris Godounov” 
should be performed with orchestra. 


Write for details to: 
THE ORGANIZER, 
20 Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. 
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under review (the last of four) the cast and orchestra assembled nd 
conducted by J. A. Westrup did commendably. Janet Edmunds, a yo ing 
mezzo-soprano singing in her first opera and now embarking o1 a 
professional career, was the outstanding soloist; very good, too, vas 
Christian Hunter, an experienced soprano. Eddie Gilbert’s product on, 
with designs by Christopher Denyer, was misconceived, trying to use the 
platform of Oxford Town Hall as if it was a proscenium stage v ith 
curtain, instead of adopting a radically different open-stage technic ue. 


The Mermaid has shown the way. 
AJ. 





Translations: Anne Ross 106-110. 

Photo credits: Guy Gravett, cover and pp 127-8; Piccagliani, pp 80. 
95-6-7-8; Donald Southern, pp_83-4-7; Hamburg State Opera Archives » 89; 
David Sim, p 92; Gery Zwirn, p 102; Jiirgen Simon, pp 104, 106; Elisabeth 
Speidel, p 110; Willy Saeger, p 113; Louis Melancgon, p 113; Nancy Sorensen, 
p 115; Barrat’s, p 126; Houston Rogers, p 132; BBC, pp 133-5; Studio Edmark, 
p 138. 


BBC OPERA BROADCASTS, FEBRUARY 


6 Le Nozze di Figaro (from Royal Festival Hall) 

11 A Midsummer Night's Dream (from Covent Garden) 

19 The Turn of the Screw (Gramophone records) 

26 Die Gliickliche Hand (Schoenberg) (Bayerische Rundfunk recording) 
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Quick, efficient postal service. 
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EMIS 


YOUR 
ORCHESTRA 
SEAT 
TO VIEW 
THE WORLD OF 
OPERA 
FROM THE USS. 


For twenty-five years, OPERA 
NEWS has been America’s lead- 
ing publication in the field, 
bringing readers the latest and 
best information about operas 
and opera stars . . . interviews 
with leading personalities .. . 
articles by distinguished 
authorities . . . behind-the- 
scenes glimpses of opera life 

. reviews of new operatic 
recordings . . . and colorful 
photographs of popular artists 
in action. 


This season, OPERA NEWS has 
been redesigned and enlarged to 
give readers a number of im- 
portant new features and ser- 
vices. You may enjoy a full 
year’s subscription (24 issues) 
to this interesting and infor- 
mative U.S. publication by 
sending your name and address 
-with 46 shillings—to: 


OPERA 


*olls House Publishing Co. Ltd. 


‘olis"‘House, 
reams Buildings, E.C.4. 








OPERATIC 
RECORD 
BARGAINS 


Some of the finest operatic 
singing on record is still con- 
fined to pre-L.P. days. Many of 
these famous 78's are to be 
found at The Gramophone 
Exchange either in singles or 
complete operas. These are being 
sold for 2/- to 3/- per record. 


At The Gramophone Exchange 
you will also find a magnificent 
range of the great singers of the 
Golden Age—real collectors’ 
items. Records by Caruso, Battis- 
tini, Destinn, Amato, Calvé 
Martinelli, Melba and De Luca, 
Tamagno, etc., etc. 


Come and see us. Customers who 
want to browse are always 
welcome. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


80/82 Wardour St., London, W.1 
Telephone : GERrard 5313 


WE ARE OPEN: 

Mon. to Wed. 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Thursdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Fridays 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Saturdays 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Readers’ Letters 


An Injustice? 


I have been reading your fine magazine for several years, and I have b ‘en 
a subscriber for a year. During this time I have become first confused by 
your reviews and remarks, then irritated, but with the November 1960 issi 2 | 
have become so angry as to move me to write my first letter to you. 


I refer specifically to the article on Mr Jussi Bjoerling. When this brilli int 
artist died, I felt, as I’m sure most persons who ever experienced his ger ius 
did, an almost personal loss. I waited for OPERA to publish the proper art cle 
in memory of him and his contribution to the musical world. I am writ ng 
this to say your article was late, and written in the style of a first-year music 
appreciation class. That the author was condescending can be overlook ed, 
since one encounters this attitude frequently in your magazine. However, the 
fact that the author of the article chose to overlook the most salient parts of 
Mr Bjoerling’s career cannot be overlooked. Namely, that this was an abso- 
lutely perfect instrument from the early thirties to the day he died. Why didn't 
the author point out that this. voice continued to amaze opera-lovers and 
critics throughout the world year after year because it grew stronger, and 
richer, and more secure with each performance? Instead of saying that 
Bjoerling was ‘one of the finest singers Sweden has ever produced’, why 
wasn’t it pointed out that a large segment of the opera public considers him 
to be probably the finest lyric tenor that anybody ever produced? 


I am aware that London is hardly the operatic centre that San Francisco 
is, and perhaps this can explain why this author was so lukewarm in his 
appreciation of Mr Bjoerling. To be more specific, we in Los Angeles are 
accustomed to seeing the best (through the San Francisco Opera season here), 
and we have been accustomed to seeing musical history year after year with 
this man you people choose to call a fine Swedish tenor. I would venture to 
say that when Covent Garden matures to the point where your exposure to the 
best voices is more complete, this sort of article would disturb the editors of 


OPERA also. 
—J. Lewis Fine, Los Angeles, California 


‘Bel Strepito’ 

Besides the various techniques outlined by Mr Shearer in his article in 
the December OPERA, there appears to be another one in use at Covent 
Garden: that of shouting loud ‘Bravos’ at the end of each and every aria, 
usually before the orchestra has finished and the audience as a whole starts 
to applaud. Allied to this is the practice of shouting singers’ names with the 
object of securing curtain calls. One gentleman, very active on behalf of Birgit 
Nilsson during the second Ring cycle, was still shouting for her in La Son- 
nambula — perhaps he’d got his dates mixed up. 

—J. A. ELLIson, Sanderstead, Surrey 


Lionello Cecil 

With reference to your short obituary of the tenor Lionello Cecil in your 
December issue, surely the Rodolfo in the old Columbia La Bohéme opposite 
Pampanini was Luigi Marini. Cecil was the Alfredo in the Columbia Traviata 


with Mercedes Capsir and Carlo Galeffi. 
—R. Puipps, Penarth 


[Of course our reader is correct, and we apolegize for the slip—Ed.] 


OPERA published monthly for Haiold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Company ‘td, 
2 Breams Building, London, E.C.4 (HOLborn 5708). Subscription rates 40s. (Inland and 
Foreign) for twelve issues, plus the special Festival number, and the annual Index; U 3.A 
$6.50. Single copies 2s. 6d.—by post 3s. Editorial Office: 6 Woodland Rise, London, ° ’.10; 
Tel. TUDor 4415. Advertising Agent: D. G. Merson, 2 Breams Building, London, fF C.4 


(HOLborn 5708). 
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- Gypsy © 
k Baron | 


JOHANN STRAUSS 
interpreted by Viennese artists 


HILDE GUEDEN 
as Saffi 


KARL TERKAL 


as The Gypsy Baron 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
and SINGVEREIN DER GESELLSCHAFT 
DER MUSIKFREUNDE IN WIEN 


conducted by 
HEINRICH HOLLREISER 


ASD394/5 (stereo) or ALP1812/3 (mono) 
Available 3rd February 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


Long Play 333 r.p.m. Records 


E.M.1. Records Ltd - E.M.I. House - 20 Manchester Square - London - W.1. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 











Date 


lebruary 
2 


3 
4 (m) 
4 (e) 


13 
15 


16 (m) 
16 (e) 
17 


18 (m) 
18 (e) 


20 
21 
22 
23 (m) 
23 (e) 
24 
25 (m) 
25 (e) 


27 


28 
March 
1 


2 (m) 
2 te) 


4 (m) 
4 (e) 


COVENT GARDEN 


Orpheus 

A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

Ballet 

Ballet 


A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

Ballet 

A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

Cavalleria; 

Ballet 

Ballet 

A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 


Pagliacci 


La Bohéme 

Ballet Gala 

A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

Ballet 

A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 


Ballet 


Dallet 

A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

Ballet 


Ballet 
Fidelio 


A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 


Fidelio 
Ballet 


La Bohéme 


Ballet 
Madam Butterfly 
Ballet 

Fidelio 


SADLER’S WELLS 


The Barber of Seville 
Ariadne on Naxos 


Die Fledermaus 


Ariadne on Naxos 


“Youth & Music’ 
Die Fledermaus 


perf. 
The Barber of Seville 
Katya Kabanova 


Tannhauser 


Ariadne on Naxos 
Katya Kabanova 


Die Fledermaus 
Katya Kabanova 


The Barber of Seville 


Eugene Onegin 
Tannhiuser 


Ariadne on Naxos 
The Barber of Seville 


Katya Kabanova 


‘Youth & Music’ perf. 
L.C.C. Matinée 


Eugene Onegin 
The Marriage of Figaro 


Ariadne on Naxos 


SADLER’S WELLS T‘ 
Cambridge, Arts The 


The Marriage of Fig 
Merrie England 


Madam Butterfly 
Merrie England 
The Marriage of Fig 


Norwich, Theatre Ro: 
The Marriage of Fig 


Merrie England 
The Marriage of Fig 


Merrie England 
Cinderella 

Merrie England 
Madam Butterfly 


Barrow, Coliseum 
Cinderella 

The Marriage of Figaro 
Madam Butterfly 


Hansel and Gretel 
The Marriage of Figaro 
Hansel and Gretel 


Madam Butterfly 


Carlisle, Her Majesty's 
The Marriage of Figarc 
Hansel and Gretel 


Merrie England 
Cinderella 

The Marriage of Figaro 
Cinderella 

Merrie England 
Madam Butterfly 


Sunderland, Empire 
The Marriage of Figaro 
The Barber of Seville 


Madam Butterfly 
Merrie England 
Hansel and Gretel 
Merrie England 

The Barber of Seville 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY OPERA GROUP 

Feb. 14-18 Il Maestro di Cappella (Cimavosa), 
Festino (Bianchieri), The Soi:ier’s 
Tale (Stravinsky). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
Feb. 8-11 Halka (Moniuszko). 


CHELSEA OPERA GROUP 
Feb. 12 Guildhall, Cambridge and Feb. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 
Feb. 6 Le Nozze di Figaro. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Teresa Berganza, Giulia Matteini 
Heather Harper, Edda Vincenzi, Ernest Blanc, Fernando Corena, Hugues Cu:1 
Piero Cappuccilli. Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus, cond. Carlo Maria G 
Boris Christoff. L.S.O. Henry Krips (operatic programme). 

Don Giovanni. Elisabeth Griimmer, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Mirella Fremi, 
Haefliger, Eberhard Waechter, Giuseppe Taddei, Gottlob Frick, Piero Capp 
Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus, cond. Carlo Maria Giulini. 

Feb. 26 Kim Borg. Erik Werba (piano). 

ITALIAN INSTITUTE, BELGRAVE SQUARE, W.1 

Feb. 3 Dino Borgioli Record Recital. Introduced by Erick Aiken. 


19 Town Hall, Oxford: Carmen. 


Feb. 13 
Feb. 20 
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Youth at the helm 


Pre 3EORG SOLTI conducts and BIRGIT NILSSON stars in a new 

LLS TC UR roduction of Tristan und Isolde to be issued by Decca next month. 

rts The: tre ully in the tradition of Decca opera presentations, this set will 
irely prove to have been well worth waiting for. 

With so many technical possibilities now available to the record- 
ig company, Decca’s aim—as exemplified by previous operatic 
iumphs—is to use these possibilities to the full for the realisation of 

{1e composer’s musical and dramatic intentions. Needless to say, 
cach an aim is frustrated without the finest available musical 
:2sources. Many who do not have to cast an opera must have very 
iirm ideas about casting . . . particularly in the case of Tristan' 
Yecca believes that the finest possible team has for this occasion, 
:$ previously, been gathered, and it includes two important new- 
comers. 

Of all the characters Tristan himself is the most complex. FRITZ 

UHL, who sings the part for Decca, has been highly praised by 
many German critics for his penetrating characterisations achieved 


of Fig. ro 


5s by vocal as well as by physical acting. The Neue Rhein-Zeitung, 
rr Cologne and the Stuttgarter Zeitung both draw attention to his 
of Figaro outstanding technical mastery overcoming the enormous difficulties 
—_ which Wagner sets his singers, and the Neue Rhein-Zeitung Dussel- 
ay dorf referred on 11th August last year to ‘. . . Fritz Uhl, the rapidly 

rising young Heldentenor . . .”. Fritz Uhl was born in Vienna and 
~ yp began studying at the Vienna Music Academy. He has appeared at 
retel Bayreuth and is due to go to San Francisco this year. At present 


d he is resident with the Bavarian State Opera at Munich. 

The other newcomer is TOM KRAUSE who sings Kurwenal. 
He was born in Helsingfors and also studied in Vienna. He is now 
under contract to the Berlin State Opera. After his debut recital 
the Finnish press hailed him as‘. . . a brilliant, great Finnish singer’ 
mpire (Helsingin Sanomat), and said ‘One will expect rauch of Krause 
of Figaro and he wil! fulfil it.” (Hufvudstadsbladet). In February 1959 we read 

in I/ltasanomat ‘Tom Krause’s concert was undoubtedly one of the 
iy most remarkable events of this season’ and in Hufvudstadsbladet 


of Figaro 


d 
Hy 


os ‘tt is most extraordinary to find in a young singer the ability to 
P create an atmosphere so intense and intimate . . .” 
—_ Some may doubt whether Tristan is a work suitable for home 


. GROUP listening. Yet memories of it are perhaps more of experiences 
— ~ experienced than of specific performances attended, and in this 
. recording Decca has done its best to ensure that it should be the 
i:.tense emotional experience of the work which should above all 
$ :rvive the transfer to a medium unknown to Wagner using to the 

f ll whatever advantages that different medium could bestow. 
Full details of this tremendously important issue will be pub- 

lL hed next month. 
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» In the FEBRUARY number of theREFERENC™ 


MUSICAL. TIMES 


Michael Levey traces the development of Beethoven's Fidelio from Bo iilly; 
Léonore, that libretto which all refer to and few have read. Everett -elp 
describes Cari Orff’s latest work, Ludus de Nato Mirificus, a Christmas 

first staged at Stuttgart. Gerald Seaman writes from Leningrad with the 
news of Shostakovich’s Twelfth Symphony. In ‘New Light on Haydn’, Pro ¢ 
Westrup comments on the freshly discovered evidence for Haydn's activity 
‘one of the busiest opera conductors in Europe’. 


Clement Crisp writes about the collaboration of Matyas Seiber and Kenn 
MacMillan in their ballet The Invitation, In ‘Roubiliac and Handel’ Marg; 
Whinney, of the Courtauld Institute, publishes a newly discovered sketch-me 
for the Handel Memorial in Westminster Abbey. Jeremy Noble writes on Schitz, 
and Denis Stevens on Francesco Landini, the blind organist of Florence. 


Every month The Musical Times, Britain’s leading musical magazine, is filled with 
important and interesting articles; expert reviews of new books and music: 
reports and news from all over the world. 

Price Is 6d. On sale at Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells and the Festival Hal, 
Annual subscription, post free, 23s. : 


THE MUSICAL TIMES - 160 WARDOUR STREET - LONDON Wi 








this easy way 


N°? lost or damaged copies of OPERA if 
you preserve them in the OPE 
binding case. Simple to use, each binder take 
a year’s copies and index. Each copy opens 
flat for easy reading. Stoutly made, in blue, 
and with the words OPERA on the spine, 
this binding case will enhance the appearance 
of your bookshelf. 
Price 9/-d, including postage and packing. 
Send remittance and order today to: — 


OPERA binders, Rolls House 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C4 
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